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“We are out of ammunition, your excellency,” said Dick. “Then charge on the redoubt,” said Gen- 
eral Washington, grimly. ‘‘Charge bayonets!” cried Dick. The ‘Liberty 
Boy's” dashed forward, with a cheer. 
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MESMERISM. 
No. 81. HOW TO MESMERIZE.—Containing the most a 
groved methods of mesmerism; also how to cure all kinds of 
geases by animal magnetism, or, magnetic healing. By Prof. Leo 
Mugo Koch, A. C. S., author of “How to Hypnotize,” ete. 


PALMISTRY. 

No. 82: HOW TO DO PALMISTRY.—Containing the most ap- 
proved methods of reading the lines on the hand, together with 
a full explanation of their meaning. Also explaining phrenology, 
amd the OK for ee charaeter by the bumps on the head. By 
lao Hugo Koch, A. C. S.. Fully illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

No. 83. HOW TO HYPNOTIZH.—Containing valuable and in- 
@tructive information regarding the science of hypnotism. Also 
@xplaining the most approved methods which are employed by the 
fending hypnotists of the world. By Leo Hugo Koch, A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

Ne. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
funting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
wtructions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 

ther with descriptions of game and fish. 

o. 26. HOW TO ROW, SALL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
iiiuetrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
a@tructions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

Na 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road ; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW 70 BUILD AND SAIL CANOES. —A handy 

wook for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. . 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S GRACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Gontaining. the great oracle of human destiny; also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

‘No. 23: HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. ‘This little book 
gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
and unlucky days. and ““Napoleon’s Oraculum,”’ the book of fate. © 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
kmowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
gainery, wealth or poverty. You can tell. by a glance,at this little 

Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. - 

No. 76. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for tellins fortunes by the aid of lines of the hand, 
@r the secret of palmistrv. Also the secret of telling future events 
hy aid of moles, marks, scars, ete. Illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


: ATHLETIC. 

Woe. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full in- 

gatruction for the use of dumb bell, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
therizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
‘ém this little book. 
_ No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
‘@ontaining over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the diifer- 
@nt positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
‘these useful and instructive POmne, as it will teach you how to box 
“without an instructor. — 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMN AST—-Containing full 
‘matructiens for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Wimbracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor.“W. Macdonald. 
A. handy and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE. —Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword ; ‘also instruction in archery. 


®escribed with twenty-one’ practical illustrations, giving the ee 


— in fencing. A complete book. 
“ TRICKS WITH CARDS... 
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at 


@xplanations of .the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 

@ card ‘tricks; 6f-card. tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 

meee hee of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of | 
ets ES ay Haffner. Illustrated. 


| Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subjecte ; 


|: book;: telling. you how to write to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any- 
We. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS -_-Coltitbine body 


taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject ; 
also rules for punctuation and > wee with specimen. letters. 
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No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS. tm. 
bracing all of the latest and most ‘deceptive card tricks, with i} 
Sere By A. Anderson. 

No. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Sontathine deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors. 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated 


MAGIC... . 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book ne magic and 
eard tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining har 
the secret dialogues wore carried on, between the magician and 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. ‘The out 
putea explanation of second sig . 

3. HOW TO BECOME A SP TAGICIAN. —Containing the 
Ps assortment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, etc. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By Ae Anderson. Handsomely Wlustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

‘No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing ful) 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. erate. Fully illustrated. 

73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
ee curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. 

No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, iy and Balls, Hats, ete. -Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com: 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. 
MECHANICAL. | 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every bes 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. -The most instructive book published. 

No. 56. HOW TO BECOMH AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en: 
gineer; also directions for building a model econ ees together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Fubl 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aolian Harp, Xylo 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient oF 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Hitzgerald, — 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing — 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention — 
Also full directions for ee le ‘and for painting slides. Handsomely 
ee By John 

HOW TO DO’ MECHANICAL TRICKS. —Containing ; 
ose instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricky — 
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By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 


LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-letters, © 
and when to use them, giving specimen letters for young and old. 
No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO. LADIES —Giving 2 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; — 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 
No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— _ 


also giving sample letters for instruction. 
No., 53.° W TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 


you wish to write to,. Every young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. 
No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
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BAYONET CHARGE; 


OR, 


THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN. 


By HARRY MOORE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MESSENGER FROM THE NORTH. 


Late in the afternoon of a’beautiful day in the latter 
part of August of the yeaf 1781 a handsome youth, mount- 
ed upon a magnificent coal-black horse, rode into the city 
of Richmond, in the State of Virginia. 


This young man galloped through the suburbs, and 
down along the main street of the city and, pausing, finally, 
asked of a man who, was standing on the pavement, the lo- 
cation of the patriot headquarters. 

“You mean the quarters occupied by General Lafay- 
ette?” the citizen asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

The man pointed down the street. 

“Do you see that large house, yonder, in the next block?” 
he asked. 

=F do.” 

“That is the Patriot headquarters.” 

“Thank you,” and the young man,rode on. 


A minute later he had dismounted and tied his horse, | 


and then he ran up onto the stoop and sounded the knocker 
on the front door. 


The door was opened by a negro as black as coal. 

“T wish to see General Lafayette,” said the young man. 

“Who is yo’, sah?” the servant asked. — 

“My name is Dick Slater.” 

“Whar is yo’ from, sah?” 

“The North.” 

“AIL raght, sah; come in, sah, an’ Ah’ll go an’ tel 
gin’ral yo’ is heah, sah.” 


- 
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The youth entered and took a seat on a chair standing 
in the hall. | 


The negro made his way back along the hall, to where 
a stairway led upstairs. He made his way up the stairs 
and was gone perhaps five minutes; then he returned with 
the announcement: 

“De gin’ral will see yo’, sah; come along uv me, sah.” 

The young man arose and followed the negro upstairs 
and to the door of a room overlooking the street. 

The negro pushed the door open and said, “Dick Slatah, 
sah,” and stepped aside, the youth passing into the room. 

The negro pulled the door shut and went he down- 


stairs. 


As the youth entered a. young man of seemingly not 


much greater age than Dick Slater himself rose and ad- 
vanced quickly, his hand extended. 


This man was General Lafayette, the young Frenchman 


who assisted the Americans so greatly in their struggle for 
Liberty. 


“Captain Dick Slater, I am glad to see you,” said Gen- 


eral Lafayette. 


“Thank you; the feeling is reciprocated, I assure you,” 


replied Dick Slater, as he grabbed the outstretched hand | 
and shook it warmly. _ 


“T have heard a great deal about you and about your 


brave ‘Liberty Boys,’ pean Slater.” 


“And I have heard a great deal about the noble-hearted 


young Frenchman, Lafayette, who has done so much to 
help the Americans in their fight for freedom,” said pick 
not to be outdone in politeness. 


“Ah aoa which I have done is not very much,” was the 
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“The American people think differently, General La- 
fayette.” 

“Well, I am glad of that, Captain Slater; 1 am glad to 
have been of assistance to the great cause of liberty; I hope 
to see the same cause ‘pinmphanp in my own country some 
_ day.” 

“Well, if it becomes necessary to fight for liberty over 
there you will have had enough experience on this side of 
the ocean to make you a valuablé-man for the work, Gen- 
eral Lafayette.” 

“True, true; but how comes it that you are here, Captain 
Slater; what brings you into the South?” 

“T have news for you, sir. 

“Ah, indeed?” 

“SW €s.” 

“And of what does the news consist?” 

“T have come down here to tell you that Generals Wash- 
imgton and Rochambeau with the patriot army of the 
North, are coming South to co-operate with you.” 

“Ah! They are going to attempt to capture Cornwal- 
jis?” 3 

‘ es, 22 : 
Lafayette looked grave. 

“We might be successful in that,” he said dlowlys? ‘were 
it not that the British fleet may appear at any moment 
and render Cornwallis such assistance as to make it impos- 
sible that we should bring about his surrender; at the last 
- moment if we were to outfight him, he could go aboard the 

British fleet and escape us by water.” : 

The Liberty Boy shook his head. 

“No, he could not do that,” he said. 

The general looked surprised. 

“Why could he not?” he asked. 

The Liberty Boy smiled. 

“lor the reason that the French fleet would not permit 
it,” he replied. 

General Lafayette started and uttered an exclamation. 

“The French fleet?” he cried. 

sy eax 

“What French fleet?” , 

“That of Count de Grasse, from the West Indies.” 

General Lafayette looked eager and excited. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Captain Slater, that Count de 
Grasse’s fleet really is coming into the Chesapeake to help 
in bringing about the capture of Cornwallis and his army?” 

The youth nodded. 

“Yes, I mean to say that very thing,” he said. 

Lafayette was greatly excited; he was delighted as well. 

“That will be grand!” he cried; “that will be superb! 
And you say that Washington and Rochambeau and a large 
army is coming South to help bring about the capture of | 
Cornwallis?” \ \ 

“Yes; they were as far as Philadelphia when I left them, 
and they are probably getting ready to embark on the 
transports: at the head of the Chesapeake by this time.” 

“This is glorious news!” cried Lafayette. 

“Yes,” agreed Dick; “it begins to look as though Co 
wallis would be forced to surrender ultimate 
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“Yes, if the French fleet reaches here it will be able to 
hold the British fleet at bay and keep it from assisting 
Cornwallis, and the result can hardly be otherwise than 
that we will win against Cornwallis.” 

“Here is a message that General Washington told me to 
deliver to you, General Lafayette. “ 

As he spoke Dick drew a document from his pocket and 
handed it to the young Frenchman. 

“Excuse me while I read this, Captain Slater.” 

“Certainly.” 

Rafayette opened the letter and read the contents with 
great interest. 

“It is well,” he said when he had finished, “General 
Washington instructs me to moye from here,to Williams- 
burg and take up my position across the neck of the penin- 
sula gn which Cornwallis has established his army.” 

“That is what I supposed was in the letter.” 

“Yes, but Ichave only five thousand troops and half their 
number, at least, are militia, and I fear that I shall be un+ 
able to keep Cornwallis from coming back off the penin- 
sula if he takes it into his head to do so.” 

“Well, you can cause him a good deal of trouble and de- 
lay him to such an extent as to give the patriot army of 
the North and the French fleet time to get here.” 

“True; I can do something. Then, too, as Cornwallis 
will have no knowledge of the coming of the patriot army 
or the French fleet, it is possible that he will pay no at- 
tention to me, even after I have taken up my position on 
the neck of the peninsula at Williamsburg.” | 

“That is possible, even probable.” 

“So I think; he will not consider that he is in any dan- 
ger, for he will think that if worse should come to worst 
the British fleet could come and take his army away by 
water.” 

“You are right, General Lafayette; I think you will ex- 
perience no difficulty in holding the Dae from trying 
to get off the peninsula.” | 

“Well, I shall obey orders at any rate, come what may; 
I will give orders that the army get “ready to leave Rich- 
mond early in the morning.’ | 

Then Lafayette asked Dick many “questions. He was 
eager to know just what to expect, and Dick was enabled 
to give him the information. . 

“And so you came on ahead, alone?” exclaimed Lafay- 
ette, presently. “It must have been a lonesome journey.’ 

“Oh, I am used to traveling long distances apaes sai 
Dick. ey 

“And your SSOPELY Ben: Seneee are they?” 

“They are coming.” 

“With Washington?” 

“No; they are coming on horseback while Washingto 
and the army are coming on transports.” . 
“Ah, yes; I understand. You rode fastér than yo 
Liberty Boys.” 

“Yes; there was no need that they should injure thei 
horses trying to keep up with me, and that reminds me ¢ 
rse, General Lafayette. He is a thoroughbred, a n 
imal, and I would be very glad if you would send 
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“feed.” | 
_ The general rang a bell and the black man soon ap-. 
“peared. 

R epoere is a horse hitched in front of this house, Eph- | 
i vaim,” said the general. 

feek, es, sah; I done seed *im, sah.” 


“Very good; send a man to look after the horse. The 
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- man its look after him. He needs a rub-down and some | 
‘dow of the house in whi¢h the general had taken up his 


| engaged in cooking their suppers. 
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nat Latoya ette Gar Dick were babnig out of the win- 


quarters, and were watching the soldiers, who were busily 
The house the general 
had selected as headquarters was the home of a patriot, who 


| made the officer welcome, and a few minutes later the. host 
‘came in and announced that supper was ready. 


They went into the dining room and ate supper, and 


animal has been ridden far and hard; have®him taken to | then returned to the sitting room. 


the stable and rubbed down and fed.” 

“Yes, sah; Ah’ll ’tend to hit, sah.” 

Then Ephraim went away to do the work he. was told 

to do. 

After some further conversation Dick said: 

_ “Well, I must go now and look up lodgings for the 
night.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” said General Lafay- 
 ette, decidedly; “there is plenty of room*heye at headquar- 
ters, and you will remain and be my guest.” 

“Very well, since you wish it,” said. Dick. 

“T do wish it; there is much that I wish to ask you about 
and we can talk while at supper and afterward. I shall 
have the members of my staff here qnier supper and they 
‘May wish to hear what you have to say.” 

They talked till supper was ready and then went to the 
dining room and ate heartily. Dick, especially, did full 
justice to the meal, for he had been on the road three or 
four days and had not had very much to eat. 

After supper the members of the staff, having been noti- 
fied to call at headquarters, put in an appearance. ‘They 
were greatly surprised when they were introduced to Dick 
Slater, and were told that the patriot army of the North, 
under Generals Washington and Rochambeau, was coming 
South to attempt to capture Cornwallis, and that the 
French fleet was coming from the West Indies to assist in 
the affair, 

“That is splendid news,” said one, enthusiastically; “we 
shall certainly succeed in capturing the British on the 
peninsula.” 

“We may do so if ee yae works as favorably as we 
hope may be the case,” said Lafayette, who knew there was 
‘no certainty of this. 
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“Well, here we are, Captain Slater.” 
“Yes, we are occupying the vantage ground. If we can 
old it we will be all right.” 

“True. Well, we will hold it if such a Byes is possible.” 
Two days had elapsed. 

The patriot force under. Lafayette had arched from 
tichmond and had now just gone into camp at Williams- 
‘burg, which place was about eight miles from Yorktown, 
here Cornwallis and the British army was located. 
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They took seats and entered into a discussion regarding 
the situation. Presently Dick suggested that he be al- 
lowed to make himself useful while awaiting the coming of 


-|his Liberty Boys, | 


“IT am quite willing that you should do so, if you like,” 
said Lafayette, “but what do you wish to do?” 

“I would like to go on a reconnoitering expedition.” 

“Ah, you wish to size up the British and see what they 
are doing, eh?” 

CV ag) 39 

“I intend sending out some scouts, Captain Slater, so it 
will not be necessary for yqu to do any of the work if you 
do not wish to.” 


“But I do wish it; I like to be at work, General Lafay- 
ette.” / 

“Very good; you are at liberty to do as you like, Captain 
Slater. Indeed, I do not feel that I have any authority 
over you at all. You came to me simply as a messenger 
and haye a perfect right to go and come as you please, to 
do as you please.” 


“T don’t look at it that way,” said Dick. “I am under 
the superior officer, no matter where I may be, and I would 
not think of doing anything without first asking permis- 
sion. ‘There can be no success in war without discipline.” 

“True enough, but this is a special and exceptional case. 
I shall insist that you feel, ate: to do just as you like.” 

“Very well, and thank you,’ * said Dick. “T shall go at - 
once and reconnoiter the British.” 

“Be careful, Captain Slater.” 


“I shall exercise every care. How far is it to York- 


itown?” - 


“I really do not know, but would guess bat it is about 
ten miles.” 

“Then I will ride.” 

“Oh, yes; it would be too far to walk.” 

“If I am net back before morning do not be uneasy,” 
said Dick; “I may be gone a day or two,” 

“I understand; you wish to make a thorough examina- 
tion of\the British position before one % 

“That is it exactly,” 

on, good, I shall look for you only when I see you 
coming.” 

“That will be best.” 

Then Dick shook hands with the general, bade him 
goodby andstook his departure. 

He went around to the stable at the rear of the house 
and, entering, bridled and saddled Major with his own 
as: 


{ 
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Then he led ‘the noble horse out, anGdated and rode 
away toward the east. +: 

It was just coming on dark, and although Dick had never 
been in this part of the country before and did not. know 
the lay of the land, he had no fears that he would be un- 
able to find his way all right. In war times everybody in 
any given vicinity knows the location of the army if it is 
within a reasonable distance, and all that would. be neces- 
sary was that he should stop at an occasional house and ask 
his way. 

There was a sort of road leading from Williamsburg to 
Yorktown, and Dick thought that Major might be able to 
follow the road, even inthe dark, and so, as soon as it be- 
came so dark he could not see, he let the horse have his 
head and pick his own way. 

The Liberty Boy had done this many a time and nearly 
always with good results. 

He rode onward at a fair pace for an hour, and then 
brought his horse to a stop in front of a house standing a 
short distance back from the road. There were Bese in 
the house and the sound of voices in talk and ‘laughter 
eame to Dick’s hearing. 

“Must be some visitors Ra! * » thought Dick. “Well, I 
will stop and. make a few inquiries, anyway. I should 
think that I might learn what I wish to know without 
arousing the suspicions of the people here.” 

_ He leaped down and tied Major to the fence. Then he 
walked to the house and knocked on the door. It was 
opened by a big fat negress, who courtesied and said: 

“Come raght in, sah; come raght in.” 

But Dick shook his head. 

- “No, I won’t come in,” he said. “I wish to see the gen- 
tleman of the house a few moments.” 

“Oh, hain’t yo? wun ob de young mens whut is goin’ to 
dance to-naght, sah?” ® 

“So you are going to have a dance here to-night?” re- 
marked Dick. 

“Yes, sah; an’ Ah done t’ought dat yo? wuz wun ob de 
guests, sah.” 

“No, I am a traveler and wished to ask your master a 
few questions.” 

“What is it, Dinah?” asked a masculine voice at this 
moment. 

“Heah’s a young trabbler, sah, whut wants to ax yo’ a 
few questions, sah,” PEAS the negress. 

“Very well, you may go.” 

The negress courtesied and waddled away along the hall 
and a gray-haired, good-looking man appeared before the 
youth. 

“You wished to ask me some “questions?” the man in- 
quired, eyeing Dick searchingly. 

“Yes, sir; I wished to ask if I am on the right road to 
Yorktown.” 

“Which way are you going?” | 

“Toward the east.” } . 

“Then you are on the right road.” 
“How far is it to Yorktown?” | 

“One mile and a half.” 
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Jish encampment afoot than on horseback.” 
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“Thank you, sir.’ 
The Liberty vant bowed and turned away and the man 
stepped out of doors and, closing the door 7 him, 
said : | 

“One moment, my young friend.” 

Dick paused. es hit ) 

“What is it, sir?” he asked. 

“You have asked me some questions, now permit 1 me to 
ask you one 6r two.” 

“T have no objections, sir.” 

“Very good; will you answer them?” 
~ “That depends.” . 

“On what the questions are, eh?” | . 

CV eg” | i 

“What/I wish to ask is this: Are you a patriot?” 

The Liberty Boy was silent for a few moments. He was 
thinking swiftly. Somehow he had a suspicion that this 
man was a patriot; to Dick’s way of thinking, he looked 
like a patriot. Dick believed that he could, in the major- 
ity of instances, tell whether a man was a tory or a pa- 
triot simply by looking at him. He often claimed to his 
Liberty Boys that the patriots had a more friendly, 
benevolent, kindly look than was the case with the tories. 
He was minded to tell the man the truth, but he felt that 
it was necessary that he should be cautious, and so he re- 
plied, Yankee fashion, by asking a question: : 

“Why do you wish to know?” | 

“Well, I'll tell you,” was the reply; “I am a patriot, and 
there is something about your appearance that led me to 
believe you are a patriot also, and if such is the case : 
would be Bae to know it.” 

“Well, then,” said Dick; “I will admit that t am a Pa 
triot.” 

“J was sure of it!” 
ask your name?” 

Again Dick hesitated an instant and then he aad 

“My name is Dick Slater.” 

“T have heard of you,” the man said; “shake hands. 
am proud to know you. My name is Campbell— Willian 
Campbell.” 
The two shook hands atity and then Mr. Campbel 


in a pleasant voice; “and now may 


| 












“You were asking the way and the distance to York 
town, Mr. Slater; you were going there to spy on the Brit 
ish?” ‘ 

“Yes, sir; 1 wish to reconnoiter the British position.” 

“Where did you come from?” 

“Williamsburg.” 

“On horseback?” 

Yea eir.”” 

“Well, let me make a suggestion : 
here and go to Yorktown afoot.” t 

“That is a good suggestion, Mr. Campbell, and I sha 
be glad to act upon it.” 

“Very good.” 

“Tt will be much safer for me to venture near the Br 


“So I thought.” 


' 
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es Yes; my horse is tied to the pesos Will you have him | “No o, no; not a bit of it,” was the venta ane ity you ie 

ty taken to the stable?” | go away we girls shall feel very bad, I assure you.” | 

rd will; I will send one of the negro men to take care of} “Speak for yourself, Lizzie,” said a rather cynical-look- 
your horse, and now, Mr. Slater, I wish to invite you to | ing, but pretty, black-eyed girl. 

stay here two or three hours and mingle with the young} “I am speaking for myself,” with a laugh and a bewitch- 

_ people. We are going to have a dance, and there are some | ing glance at Dick; “and I think I am speaking for the rest 
young folks i in the house now and more will be along soon. | of you girls at the same time.” | 
Tt will not be a good plan a yn to venture to Yorktown| “I am afraid Mr. Morton will have to fight some duels 
early in the evening, anyway.” before this night is ended if you keep on talking like that, 

“True, sir; I would prefer to wait a couple of hours, at Miss Lizzie,” said a handsome young fellow by the name 

: least, and will accept your kind invitation. By the way, |°f Tom Ferroll. 

however, perhaps it will be as well that no one, save your- “T hope not,” smiled Dick; “I have no intention of try- | 
‘self, should know who I really am, for there may be some |!™g to make wall flowers of you young gentlemen, I assure 

4 tory young men present at the dance, and it might inter- | YOu, and I could not do it even if I would, for you are 
ee with my plans if they knew/I was Dick Slater. They about as fine ne ne a lot of young men as I have ever 
might send word to the British and make it difficult for | been thrown among.” 






me to do any successful spywork.” “Ah, ha; you hear that, Lizzie?” cried Ferroll, ies 
“That is true and well thought of. I will introduce you; Ut his chest; “Mr. Morton says I am a fine-looking fel- 
-undey a fictitious name—say Henry Morton.” low.” 

- “That will do nicely,” said Dick. “Oh, men are not good judges of manly beauty,” laughed 


“Very well; come on in and I will introduce you to the | Lizzie; “I would not like to let one select a sweetheart for 
guests already present and then send a man to take care | ec.” 3 


of your horse.” “No, I see you prefer to do that yourself,” laughed Fer- 
 “Thanis you, Mr, Campbell.” roll, and as all set up a laugh at Lizzie’s expense, she 
blushed and, taking a step forward slapped Ferroll lightly 


They entered the house and went into the big sitting 
on the cheek. 


room, where nearly a dozen young people of both sexes|~ . a 
were gathered. Mr. Campbell introduced Dick as “Mr.| — 1ake that for your impudence,” she said. 


Henry Morton,” and then went out to order a colored man “I guess I didn't make Pier ee ere Lizzie,” th 2 
ie tated Tics hosas to Hin stable, ean young man said; “that is, if the blow you gave me is any 


indication of the state of your feelings, for it was not hardy 
enough to hurt a flea.” 

Some more young people put in an appearance at this 
moment and attention was attracted to them. 

Lizzie, Campbell introduced Dick to the newcomers and 
then the conversation went on and the laughter was good 
to hear. It was a lively, jolly crowd, and Dick was glad 
talking and laughing with the boys and girls. that he had decided to stay awhile; it would be a treat to 

| him after weeks and months oe camp life with scarcely any 
amusement at all. 
_ The young men were pretty sensible fellows, and did not 
seem to be made angry or jealous because the girls seemed 
‘ to like the companionship of the young stranger. They 
liked the youth themselves; there was something so frank. 
and open in his face and.actions that they could not help 
liking him. He made them feel toward him much the way 
that a brother feels—or should feel—toward a brother. 

And of course the girls liked him. That is to say, with 
perhaps one exception; this was the black-eyed girl who | 
had spoken so cynically earlier in the evening in talking 
Mr. Campbell had explained to the youns people that | to Lizzie. She seemed not to like Dick, though it may have 
Dick was on his way to Yorktown, but that he had decided | been assumed, for who can tell by a girl’s actions just what 
o stop awhile on learning that there was to be a dance her thoughts and feelings are? 


As Dick was a handsome, manly-looking youth, he was 
given a warm welcome by the young people, especially so 
by the girls, for it was only natural they should look upon 
a handsome young man with favor. 


The Liberty Boy was soon on friendly social terms with 
all the young folks and enjoyed himself very well, indeed, 





CHAPTER IIT. 
SURPRISING THE REDCOATS. 


Among the young people was the host’s daughter, Lizzie 
Campbell, a beautiful, jolly girl of perhaps sixteen years. 
_ She seemed to take a liking to Dick and engaged him in 
conversation, and was so lively and jolly that Dick was 
sreatly pleased and splendidly entertained. 









there. Soon more young people came in, and within an hour of 

“You must stay clear through to the finish, Mr. Mor- | the time Dick arrive at the Campbell ey there were at 

on,” said Lizzie; “it will not be fair #9 us to leave just | least two dozen boys and girls present. ° 

fwhen we begin to enjoy your company.” Then an old negro entered the room, carrying in his 
“Oh, you will have enough of my company by the time! hands an old violin, and he took his place in one corner 

Tt have been. bere two or three hours,” caughed Dick. | and ae tac a a Se air. 3 2 } 
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“Take your places for a quadrille,” called out a young 
man who had been apporniied to act as floor manager for 
the evening. 

“Will you favor me?” Dick asked Lizzie Campbell, and 
she smiled, bowed and said; 


“With pleasure, Mr. Morton.” 

Soon two sets were made up, and then the dancing began. 
Dick was a good dancer and so was Lizzie, and they, were 
the most noticed couple on the floor. | ) 

When the quadrille was ended Dick led Lizzie to a “seat 
and thanked her for the pleasure the dancing had afforded 
him. 

“IT enjoyed it fully as much as you did, I am sure, Mr. 
Morton,” was the smiling reply. 

The Liberty Boy was on the floor nearly every dance. 
He walized and schottisched, he danced the polka and the 
square dances, and had a splendid time. 

One, two hours passed, and it seemed to him as though 
he had been there scarcely any time at all. 

“You have got to stay clear throngs to the end of the 
dancing,” said Lizzie. 


“Oh, I can’t do that.” said Dick; “I will really have to 
go before very much longer.” | 

We are going to have supper in about an hour; you shall 
not go until after that, anyway, Mr. Morton.” 

“Well,‘as I am a great fellow to eat, I suppose I shall 
have to stay and take supper,” said Dick. 

. “Thank you; I am glad you have promised to stay.” 

“The pleasure is all mine,” said Dick. 

This speech pleased the girl, and she flushed slightly and 
her eyes sparkled with pleasure. ~ 

Half an hour later the dancing stopped and a couple of 
long tables were brought into the big room and table-cloths 
were spread over them. Then a couple of negro women pro- 
ceeded to place the banquet on the table, Mrs. Campbell su- 
perintending the work. 

‘There was food fit for anyone and oceans of it. Dick 
was glad he had stopped, for the hard camp fare that he 
had been accustomed to most of the time for several years 
past made him in a position to enjoy a feast of this kind. 
Probably there was no person present who suspected what 
a treat the banquet would be to the young stranger. 

The work of setting the table and getting everything in 
readiness had just been finished when there came a knock 
at the door. Dinah, the colored woman who had admitted 
Dick, went to the door, and when she opened it she gave 
utterance to a startled exclamation. 7 


“Foh de laws sakes!” she cried; “uf heah hain’t de whole 
Britisher army!” 

“Out of the way, old woman!” cried an arrogant, com- 
manding voice, and then into the room strode a British 
soldier wearing the uniform of a captain. Behind him 
came five common soldiers, and theiteyes fairly glowed as 
their owners noted the banquet, 

The young men stood still and stared at the newcomers 
in amazement, and with anything but a pleasant look on 
their faces, eae as Zo the sone it was evident that hua 


‘ads ) 


“were frightened, for they cowered back against the walls 


and their faces were pale. 

Dick was perhaps the coolest person in the room, aside 
from the redeoats; he stood at one side and was not unde! 
the eyes of the soldiers, for which he was glad, as he an- 
ticipated trouble, and wished to be in a position to take the 


intruders vy surprise. 


Mr. Campbell had been in another room, and he has: 
tened to enter.as soon as he heard the strange voice. H. 
paused and stared at the British soldiers in amazement “4 
with considerable displeasure, though he tried to mas 
this as much as possible. 

“| beg your pardon, sir,” he said; “but what can I ad 
for you?” is 

“You can just let us alone,” was the arrogant reply from 
the captain; “don’t bother us and we won’t bother you. We 
have simply dropped in to eat this splendid banquet you 
have prepared for us, that is all, and as soon as we hava 
finished yeu may remove the tables and go on with yout 
dancing.” “ae 


This was cool, to say the least, and Mr. Campbell wat 
taken aback. He was far from being cowardly however 
and so he said, in as firm a voice as he could muster: 

“But this banquet was prepared for these young ladiel 
and gentlemen here, and not for you. I trust you will ap 
preciate the situation and not intrude yourselves wher 
you have not been invited.” 

“Oh, we don’t want any invitations,” was the sneerin) 
reply; “we have invited ourselves, and are going to eat ow: 
fill. The man or boy who attempts to interfere with u 
does so at his peril!” 


n 



















He tapped the butt of a pistol as he spoke and then t 
his comrades he added: | 
“Sit down, boys, and get to work. This is a fine bar : 
quet, and I am eager to sample it.” 
The five troopers laughed in a boisterous, sneering mai 
ner and seated themselves at the table, the captain doi ‘ 
the same. 


Dick Slater had watched the scene with his blood fair 
boiling with anger. | 

“T think those fellows beat anybody that I have ev 
met for insolence,” he told himself. “Well, I am not goin 
to stand here and watch them eat up the banquet intende 
for these young ladies and gentlemen. I was figuring 0. 
enjoying the banquet myself, and I am not gong to giv | 
up the idea without a struggle.” 

Dick did not have a musket with him, of course, as? 
was too unhandy when he was spying or reconnoitering 
but he had four pistols in his belt under his coat and 
long-bladed k i He had kept his coat buttoned, so tl 
fact that he was a walking arsenal had not been discoveré 
by the young folks he had been. dancing with all the evel 
ing. ie 

There were six of the redcoats, all armed, true; but Di¢ 
believed that if he were to get them covered with a coup, 
of pistols before they realized that they were in any dan a 
he would be ahte, to cow them, and. then the dona on yol a 
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“pl Bsysiealy, for the six redcoats. | 
| Then Dick thought of getting one of the young men to 
‘help: him. He had been greatly impressed by Tom Ferroll, 


| nad ‘no doubt he was a brave youth as well. It happened 
th: at Tom was standing right beside Dick, who turned to 
hi m and said in a whisper: 

Fisteo you willing to stand here and see those scoundrels 
bat the supper that was intended for the young ladies and 
Wou young men?” 
< “Pm not willing,” was the whispered reply, “but I don’t 

ee how we are to help ourselves.” 

4 “Tt can be helped, if you are willing to assist me, Tom.” 

“[’m willing, but what can. we do?” 

“We can make them get out of here.” 

« “How?” eagerly. 

Dick unbuttoned his coat and, drawing two pistols from 
ais belt—Tom staring in amazement the while—he handed 
Ce to the young man. The redcoats had their attention 

n Mr. Campbell and on the banquet spread before them 
and saw nothing of this side-play. 

Then Dick drew the other two pistols Ainsh his belt. 

“We will step around to the head of the table and level 
she pistols at the redcoats,” whispered Dick; “put on a 
old front, Tom, and have no fear. Leave everything to 

me and we will put those fellows to flight. They will her 

but of here quicker than they came in.” 

“All right; V’ll do just as you say, and if you say ‘shoot’ 

Pu shoot, too, you can wager on it!” 

; “That’s the way to talk,” approvingly; 

Jong.” 

} The youths had cautiously cocked the pistols, pulling 
yack on the triggers as they did so to keep them from mak- 
ng the clicking noise, and the next moment they stepped 

o the head of the table and leveled the weapons, this tak- 

ng place just as the six redcoats took seats at the table. 
the move was thus not taken note of by the British troop- 
rs, owing to the fact that they were busy with their own 
hovements. Then, too, of course, they did not for’ one 
noment imagine that any of the youths would dare offer 

resist them or object to anything they did. 

The instant they were in position Dick called out,in a 
m, clear voice: 

“Get up from the table! What do you mean by taking 
bt seats before the ladies have had a chance at the 


\ 
“now come 





od ?” 
The six redcoats turned their heads quickly. . Their 
aces were pictures of amazement and consternation as 


} 
heir owners gazed into the muzzles of the four pistols. 









CHAPTER IV. 
AN ANGRY OFFICER. 


q ‘The affair had come as a surprise to the eedadeta: 
1 oc had not supposed that the youths would dare lift 
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who was without doubt a bright young fellow, and Dick 





n could be counted upon to be more than a match, ia hand against them. Their idea was that the very sight of 


the British uniforms would give the youths such a scare 
that they would not dare so much as open their mouths. 

Now they saw their mistake, when it was too late. 

The trouble was that they had had no knowledge of the 
fact that among the party was a veteran youthful, patriot 
soldier. Had they known this they might have been a bit 
more careful. 


“Drop those pistols!” cried the captain, dacike at Dick 


and ‘Tom fiercely. 

He imagined that he might even yet frighten them 
t} doing what he told them to do. 
But Dick Slater merely smiled in a scornful manner. 

“You don’t suppose that we will obey you, do you?” he 
asked, calmly. 

“You had better.” 

“Why so?” This with the utmost coolness. Indeed so 
cool and calm was Dick that'all the young people, and Mr. 
and’ Mrs. Campbell as well, to say nothing of the redcoats, 
were amazed. They had not expected that the young 
stranger would turn out to be a hero, yet he was defying the 
six British soldiers and seemingly not a bit frightened by 
the odds against himself and friend, Tom Ferroll. Tom, 
too, was a surprise to his friends; they had not expected 
that he would prove to be so brave in time of danger. 

“If you don’t put those pistols away myself and comrades 


will be the death of you!” the leader of the redcoats de- 


clared, as fiercely as possible. 


“We are not at all alarmed, are we, Tom?” remarked 
Dick. 


“To tell the truth, I’m not a bit scared,” said Tom Fer, 


roll, coolly; “and to add some more truth to that state- 
ment, T will say that ten minutes ago I would have thought 
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that under such circumstances I would be frightened half . 


to death.” 

“Which proves that many ie are heroes without 
being aware of the fact,” said Dick. 

“Fools, not heroes,” sneered the captain. 

“So you think we are fools, do you?” asked Dick. 

“tT am sure of it.” 

*“Well, I think differently. We would be fools if we 
were to stand here and watch you fellows eat the supper 
intended for the young people present—but that we do not 
intend to do. We intend that the people for whom the 
banquet was intended shall eat it, so you fellows get up 
from the table and take your places over in the corner of 
the room, yonder.” 

The redecoats hesitated, glaring at Dick and Tom the 
while, but they finally decided that the youths meant what 
they said and that they would shoot, if necessary, and so 


| they got up slowly and reluctantly and walked over to the 


corner indicated and took up their position there. / 

“Now one of you boys relieve the gentlemen of their 
weapons,” ordered Dick. 
and then they will be unable to do damage.” 

Two of the youths stepped forward and unbuckled the 
belts. from around the redcoats’ waists and took them 
around to where Dick and Tom stood. 


“We will pull the wolves’ cen J 


T% 
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| facing the girls and the redcoats as well. “I do not.” 


= 


Dick. “Be sure to point the muzzles down the length of was good to hear. 
‘the table, so they won’t point toward girls and pe 


were placed along on the table, one being in front of each 


looking frightened, “step this way and be seated at the 


_ of said pistols attempt to bother us in any way while the 
' banquet is in progress we will take up their pistols and 


_ward, but go right ahead just as though those six intrud-|as he gets through there if he has the courage to give m* 


™ 
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“Now take the pistols out of the belts and place one in | deed the girls seemed to forget the fact that the redcoat 
front of each of the plates on this side of the table,” said | were in the room, and their silvery laughter rang out an 


The captain and his five troopers glared at the young 
them.” people with angry eyes, but the most baleful glances wer 

The youths hastened to obey the order. They began to| directed toward Dick, who often met their eyes with . 
understand what Dick intended to do and were very well| glance of such cool, calm power as, to force the redcoats 
pleased. In the six belts were twelve pistols, and these | eyes to drop. 


The captain called to Mr. Campbell, who went over te 


plate on the side the youths were to sit on. where the six stood. 

- Ghe British soldiers evidently understood what was in-| “Are you the owner of this house?” the captain asked. | 
tended, too, for their faces were black with rage, and they| “I am,” was the reply. 
glared at Dick as though it would give them great pleasure} “Your name?” 
to murder him. The youth understood this and met their} “William Campbell.” , | % 
looks of hatred with the blandest of smiles. Dick Slater! “Politics?” 


“Tama king’s man.” This was not true, but Mr. Camp: 
bell thought that a story, under the circumstances, was ex: 
cusable. 

“Humph!” sneeringly; “you claim to be a loyal king’s 
man and yet stand here and permit some of the king’s 
soldiers to be treated in this nee a ] 

“T cannot help it, sir. I assure you,” was the reply. 

Dick saw what was going on, but he did not interfere. He 
was willing that the British captain should talk to Mr, 
Can:pbell. : 

“Tt will do him no good,” Dick said to himself. I 

“Why can’t you help it?” the captain asked; “isn’t thi 
your house?” 

“Yes, but those young people are my guests and I can: 
not assume to take authority over them and miake them 
obey me.” 

“Well, I think you should do so.” 

“T could do nothing, sir; they would do as they like i 
spite of me.” 


was not the youth to be frightened by black looks. 
“Now, young ladies,” said Dick, bowing in the direction 


of the girls who were standing at one end of the room 


table. We will now proceed with the banquet which these 
redcoated chaps interrupted.” He motioned toward the 
row of chairs on the side next to where the redcoats stood 
as he spoke. 

But the girls held back and looked even more fright- 
ened. Seeing this Dick said, reassuringly : ’ 

“Have no fears, girls; the gentlemen will not bother us. 
We have pulled their teeth, so to speak. Come right along 
and sit down. You will note that your backs are toward 
the gentlemen, while we boys will sit facing them. Well, 
you see the pistols in front of the plates? If the owners 













shoot them down with their own bullets.” 

“Yes, yes! Come along, girls!” cried several of the 
youths, who were now beginning to enjoy the discomfiture “Perhaps so; but tell me, who is the young scoundre 
of the intruders. who is responsible for this business? That insolent, grin 

“T’ll settle with you, young ahad said the leader of the | ning rascal who took the lead in the affair?” 
party of redcoats. ht shall make it my tran to put bil “He is a stranger, sir.’ 
end to your career.’ | “Ha! Does he not live in these parts?” 

“You will find it unremunerative business,” said Dick, “Not that I know of. He was traveling past and stoppe 

“and then there is the chance that you yourself may have} and, finding there was to be a dance, he decided) to sta 
an end.put to your career.” . | awhile.” ESS | 

“T have no fears on that score,” growlingly. “T see; a very pushing youth indeed. Did he tell ye 

The girls were evidently pretty thoroughly frightened, | his name?” ; | 
but they did as/told, and seated themselves at the table.| “Yes, it is Henry Morton.” 

Then the youths seated themselves at the other side, and| “Humph! Do Ce where he is going?” 





“Now everybody pitch in,” saig@ Dick, who had consti-| “Well, one thing is etatn: I have a settlement to mal 
tuted himself master of ceremonies. “Don’t be at all back-| with Mr. Morton, and I am going to make it just as sode 


ers were not present. They dare not attempt to create aja chance.” 
disturbance, for if they should do so they would get the} “What will you do?” 
worst of it very speedily.” “Challenge him to fight me!” 

‘The young folks started in and ate with a relish. They| “I doubt his agreeing to do that.” , | 
did not talk much at first, the presence of the redcoats}| “So do I,’ with an ironical smile. “He is very brah 
operating to cast a damper over their spirits, but Dick} when all the advantage is on his side, but I will wag a. 
went to work and he told funny stories and was so jolly| that if he were only on equal terms with an enemy—imi 


_ that he soon got the majority to laughing and talking; in-| self, for instance—he would be an arrant coward.” =~ 
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ta 
yell. “I hope that there will be no bloodshed here in my 
| house, Ser): 
- “Well, those young fellows, invited guests of yours, do 
not seem to be backward about the matter. They would | 









n your house if I get a chance to do so.” 

i “They are thoughtless,” said Mr. Campbell. “I am very 
sorry that this has happened.” Of course, he did not blame 
he youths, but he had to let on to the captain that he did 
in order to keep up the assumption that he was a loyalist. 
_ When the young people had finished eating they got up 

‘om the table and Dick turned to Mrs. Campbell. 

_ “You may order the servants to clear the tables and re- 

move them now, Mrs. Campbell.” | 
“Wait a moment,” said Mr. Campbell; and then to the 
captain he added: “Will you sit up to the table and eat 

OW Pp? ee 

fa0NO;” as the haughty reply. 
r none.’ 

“If you were real hungry you would not be so seen a 
daid Dick. 

‘} “You young scoundrel!” the captain hissed. “Just wait 
Il the table is cleared and removed and I shall have some- 
hing to say to you!” 


“We eat at the first table 


; “Ah, indeed?” coolly; ‘ ‘very well; have the tables cleared, 


(irs. Campbell.” | 
} The lady gave the order and the two negro women, iihete 
qyes rolling wildly with fear, cleared the tables as quickly 


8 possible. Then a couple of big negroes carried the tables} 


ack into the kitchen. 

n ‘Then Dick turned to the leader of the little party of 
sritish troopers. 

| “What did you wish to say to me, captain?” he asked. 


i “First,” was the reply, “I wish to say to you, ‘Give us| 


ack our weapons.’ ” 


The youths had each taken a pistol when the tables were 
ping cleared and they were now holding the weapons for 
dey did not know but the redeoats might attack them. 

Dick shook his head. 

“We could not think of returning your weapons to you,” 
me said, calmly. 

“What’s that?” angrily; “you don’t mean to say that you 

end keeping our weapons?” 

Vag. 29 

“That would be robbery.” 

“Oh, no; we shall keep the weapons from you as a meas- 
yte of self-defense.” 

n\“Ha! you are afraid to give our weapons ibaelk to us!” 

“Yes—afraid that we might be forced to kill you as a 


sult, and that is something which we ‘have no desire to 
fv 







} Bah! You are a coward; that is what ails you!” 


“Nothing whatever ails me, sir; 1 am quite well, I thank 
“yy re , 


j ‘Yon do not intend to let us have our Weapons, then?” 
You have i ou Sirs” | | 
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don't know regarding that; of course,” said Mr. Camp- | “All right; then I challenge you to mortal that Henry 


Morton! You will either have to meet me or stand branded 
a coward before all these young people who, as can readily * 
be seen, are at present regarding you in the light of a_ 
| hero!” 


UL indoubtedly shed our blood if we were to make any kind} “Oh!” exclaimed a number of the girls, in horrified 
of a threatening move, so I shall not hesitate to shed blood | voices; “a duel! That would be too horrible!” 


“Oh, don’t fight him, Mr. Morton,” said Lizzie Camp- 
bell, beseechingly, “you might be killed!” Then she 
‘blushed, as she realized that she had betrayed considerable 
interest in the handsome young stranger. 

“That’s right, if you love the young cub, persuade him 
not to meet me,” sneered the British captain. “I give you 
my word that I shall kill him just so surely as he agrees to 
meet me!” « 

“Bah! you are a big boaster,” said Dick, contemptuously. 
“You could not kill anyone—save, perhaps, a ten-year-old 
boy—in a fair fight, man to man, and I will meet you and 
prove that what I have just said is the truth, you coward!” 

A growl of anger escaped the lips of the captain and 
his face grew black with rage. | 

A murmur of admiration went up from the lips of the 
youths and maidens, though the majority of the latter were” 
evidently very badly frightened. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CAPTAIN’S DEFEAT. 
“You insolent hound!” the captain cried, when he was 
able to speak coherently, his anger having almost choked 
him. “I will kill you for that as sure as my name is s Ga- | 
briel Mordaunt!” 

“You should have said, ‘If I can,’ ” said Dick, smiling 

“There is no ‘if’? about it. I can and will do it.” 

“Bah! you are good only at boasting. But now that I 
have agreed to meet you, what weapons shall we use and 
where shall the comkat be held?” 

“I am willing to leave the choice of weapons to you, as 
the challenged party.” 

“How about pistols?” 


“They would be satisfactory to me, but where could we 


fight? We could not see to take aim in the darkness out- 
side and there is not room enough in here to place us far 
enough apart.” 

“Why not use sabers?” asked Dick. “I see there is one 
in each of the belts taken from your men, and che sabers 
as the weapons we could fight here in the room.’ 

“Oh, please don’t do it!” cried Mrs. Campbell, turning 
pale. “I could not endure it to have blood shed on the 
floor!” ‘ 

“There will be none shed, Mrs. Campbell,” said Dick, 
quietly. “I will simply prove myself his master by dis- 
arming him, and will not kill, or even wound him.” 

The redcoats glared at the cool youth in amazement and 
anger. 
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“For downright impudence and assurance you beat any- 
thing I have ever encountered,” cried the captain. 

“You will find that I am the best swordsman you ever 
encountered,” said Dick, calmly. Then he walked over to 
where the belts hung on the backs of chairs, drew two sa- 
bers, examined them and measured them to see that they 


» were the same length, after which he walked back and pre- 


sented one to the captain, hilt first. 

“The sabers are all alike,’ the British captain said. 
“There will be no advantage for either, so far as weapons 
are concerned.” 


“True,” said Dick. “Well, step, to the middle of the room 
and. we will get to work.” 

The captain obeyed promptly and Dick took up his po- 
sition, facing the redcoat. ‘ 

“Now I wish it understood before we begin,” said Mor- 
daunt, “I am not to be bound by any consideration for the 
wishes of the lady there. I am going to spill blood on the 
floor, rest assured of that! There are negro women here to 
scrub it up.” 

“T see you are wbadibarets ,»’ said Dick. 

“So I am! Nothing but your heart’s blood will satisfy 
me!” 

“Then I fear you will have to remain unsatisfied.” 

“There is no fear of that; I am the best swordsman in 
the regiment to which I belong.” 

“And I am the best swordsman that ever set foot on 
Southern soil.” 

‘The Liberty Boy spoke so coolly and calmly that the cap- 
tain and his five comrades stared at him in amazement. 

“Well,” said the officer, presently, “if prizes were to be 
offered for boasters you would certainly get it.” 

“Oh, no; nothing of the sort. I am not boasting, simply 
telling the truth. But enough of this. Are you ready?” 

“JT am!” in a fierce voice. 

“Oh, please do not fight in aioe pleaded Mrs. Camp- 
bell. 

“Have no fear, Mrs. Campbell; no blood shall be spilled,” 

said Dick. “I have given my word that the affair shall 
end with the disarming of the captajn, and‘I always keep 
my word.” B 

“And I give you my word that the affair shall end with 
the death of this insolent young scoundrel, Mrs. Camp- 
~ bell,” said the captain. “and I always keep my word.” 

“When you are able to do so,” added Dick, with a smile. 

“T am able, never you fear!” angrily; “look out for your- 
self, now!” 


“T am always doing that.” 

For answer Captain Mordaunt attacked Dick fiercely 
and the sabers clashed together with a loud, ringing sound, 
while the sparks fairly showered off the finely tempered 
blades. 

The girls shrunk back against. the wall and watched the 
affair with starting eyes, while their faces were as white as 
marble. They expected nothing else than that the hand- 
some young stranger would soon fall to the floor a corpse, 
for they, naturally enough, supposed the British soldier 
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would be the superior of the youth in the use of t] 
sword. \ | 

The young men were not in a much better state of min 
than were the girls. They, too, feared the youth was goin 
to be killed right there before the eyes of all. } 

The British troopers looked on with nonchalant ai 
smiles of confidence on their faces. They knew their ca 
tain was a good swordsman, and did not have any fea 
regarding the result of the combat. 

But they were destined to be surprised. The yo un, 
stranger quickly proved that he was the master of t 
sword. He handled it in a manner which showed = 
was an expert and the troopers opened. their eyes in amaz 
ment when they saw their captain’s favorite feints foil¢ 
with seeming ease. They did not know what to think. | 

The captain himself was perhaps the most surpri 
person in the room. He was a really good swordsman, 
was, as he had stated, the champion of his regiment, al 
to fitrd his equal here, in a seeming country youth, 
more than he could endure with equanimity. 

“You do know something about sword fighting,” 
said, with a sneer; “but you are far from being my eq 
T am just permitting you to defend yourself so as to ma, 
it all the harder for you when you find yourself unable d 
longer ward off my blows.” 





te 
“Oh, indeed?” said Dick, with a smile of sarcasm;, e 


would not have believed that you would delay killing : 
for even an instant longer than you found to be absolut, 
necessary.” 

The officer detected the tone of skepticism in the yout 
voice and was made exceedingly angry by it. This, inj 
ition to the knowledge that the youth was his equal W 
the saber, was very disconcerting and was enough to m 
him angry. 
















In ei he could not do it. The other’s saber sco 
be always in the way, like a wall of steel. i 

Even the youths and maidens who had never before 
nessed an affair of this kind and had no expert knowl 
about such things, could see that Dick was a match fo 
British officer, and they were glad. They watched the { 
with a great aa of interest, now that they knew this.) 
young man had at least an equal chance for his life,” 
were sure, and this took away a good deal of the hi 
At first they had supposed that they would have to § 
there and see him practically murdered. i 

The captain exerted himself to such an extent as #€ 
him greatly, and he was becoming perceptibly weake 
slower in his rhovements. ] 

Dick, on the other hand, was seemingly as strong” 
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sh As ever, and he proved that such was the case very| “I kept my promise, Mrs. Campbell.” 

juickly. “T see you did, and I thank you for it, Mr. Morton,” was 
I see you have not shot your bolt, captain, ” he re-| the reply. | 
arked, coolly. “You have done your best, and in so doing} Then Dick turned to the five redcoats. 
Bae vind’ yourself. You are now tired and weak; you} “You men may go now, if you wish,” he said. 
at my mercy, did I choose to take your life.” They hesitated. 
4 ‘his was said in a calm decided voice without the least] “You are going to return our weapons to us?” one asked. 
gn of braggadocio and the captain realized that the} “Oh, no; I shall not do that.” 
outh’s statement was true and turned pale. He was de-| “Why not?” 
rmined not to acknowledge it, however, and he cried, as} “You might wish to use them right away, and we do 
efiantly as possible: not wish to be bothered; we are here to-night for the pur- 
1 “?Tis false! I am no more tired than you are. kaa you | pose of enjoying ourselves.” 
Duld not kill me in a hundred years.” “When will the weapons be returned to us?” 
+ “I could kill you in less than one minute if I wished to} “You may come here and get them to-morrow. But re- 
i so; but as I have promised Mrs. Campbell that no blood | member, Mr. Campbell here has had nothing to do with 
all be spilled and as I really have no desire to kill you, | this affair. He is a loyalist and does not approve of what 
‘will, instead, do this!” And as he spoke he gave the cap-| I have done. I am to nen for it all, and when you wish 
fih’s weapon a peculiar blow, knocking it out of its own-| to get even hunt me up.” 
rs hand. “We won’t know where to look for you.” 
‘| The saber clattered on the floor, the captain stood before “Well, you won’t have to look; Pll bob up when you 
ick disarmed and helpless! Dick’s pwerd point was at| least expect it.” 
s breast. This was said in a matter-of-fact manner that occasioned 
‘There was breathless silence for a few moments. Cap-|some surprise in the minds of the redcoats, who looked at 
tin Mordaunt glared at Dick, his face pale and twitching, | the youth searchingly. 
‘hd then suddenly he gave utterance to a hoarse, inarticu-| “Well, we will go now, ans we will come back here and 


fe cry of rage and chagrin, even fear, and, darting past | get our weapons to-morrow,” one said, 
fe youth, he dashed out of the room and out of doors. “Very well.” : 
| , Then the five troopers filed out of the room and the 

th a . \ house. ‘ 

| 3 They found their captain out at the front yard fence, 
CHAPTER VI. _ | holding his horse, ready to mount at an instant’s notice. 
4 | “Did you get our weapons?” the captain asked. 
AMBUSHED. \ “No.” replied one, and-he told what Dick had said. 
ne _ The officer gave utterance to an angry exclamation. 


The captain’s action had been entirety unexpected. Even| “Boys,” he said, “I am going to have the life of that 
7% own men had never before seen the officer show the | young scoundrel if ever he crosses my path again!” 

ite feather, and they were-as surprised as they were hor-| “I wouldn’t blame you for taking it,” said one. 
teew | “Nor I,” from another. 

xclamations of delight escaped the lips of the young| “But you will need to look out that he doesn’t get your 
n and girls. Their sympathies had been with Dick and, | life, captain,” said a third. “T tell you; I believe that 
ough they had not expected to see him triumph, they | young chap is a mighty dangerous fellow.” 


OT 
) 


e glad that he had done so. “There’s no doubt about that,” the captain agreed. 

fom Ferroll seized Dick’s hand and shook it heartily. “Let me tell you one thing, he is no common youth. He 
il congratulate you,” he said, earnestly. “I’m very, is a soldier, that fellow, and, of course, he is a rebel sol- 
} glad you beat the boastful scoundrel,” he said. dier.” | j 

‘ Thank you,” said Dick. “I felt confident that I could| “Do you really think so?” one asked, 

re 50,” “T know it. Where would you find the ordinary citizen, 
I guess that isn’t the first time you ever stood up in| man or youth, who could beat me in a combat with sabers? 

es, t of a man sword in hand.” \ I tell you, he is a soldier, and a rebel one. More, in all 
he Liberty Boy smiled and shook his head. . probability he is a spy!” 

o, it isn’t the first time,” he acknowledged. “A spy!” in chorus. w 

izzie Campbell approached and extended her hands, “Yes.” 









He her eyes fairly shone. “Jove, that is possible; but who would be sending him 
Oh, Mr. Morton, I am so glad that you beat that Brit-| out this way?” 

pofficer!”” she exclaimed. ' “We are all glad.” | “That Frenchman, Lafayette, of course.” 

Thanks,” said Dick; “I’m glad, too, but I did not ex-| “He is at Richmond, isn’t he?” 

t anything other than success. Then he turned and! “He was there the last we knew of him.” 


ua | a Mrs. Campbell and smilingly said : ' Well, if this young fellow is a spy from his army, thei o 
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it would seem likely that Lafayette is figuring on coming 
this way, eh?” 

“That would be the inference.” 


They talked a few minutes longer and then the captain | 


said : 

“Boys, I don’t want that you shall think it was cowardice | 
that caused mé to flee after being disarmed in there a few 
minutes ago. I was really afraid, but I did not wish to die 
until after I have had a chance to settle with the young 
scoundrel who defeated me in the duel, and so I decided to 
flee and save my life till such time as I could get at the 
fellow.” 

“Oh, we know you were not afraid to die, so far as fear 
was concerned,” said one. i 

“You are right; | am not afraid to die, but I did not 


wish to die and leave that young scoundrel triumphant. I 


have taken a great dislike to him, and if he remains in this 
part of the country, as he ninyes he intends acon then I 
will get him, you may be sure.’ 

“Say, if he is a rebel spy, won’t he be likely to try to 
follow us?” asked one. ie 

“That is possible,” said the captain, “though it wouldn’t 
be necessary, for he probably knows our army is at York- 
town.” | 

“Well, even if he doesn’t follow us, isn’t it likely that 
he will come over to the vicinity of Yorktown on a spying 
expedition?” 

“Yes, that is possible.” 

“Then why can we not lie in wait for him along the 
road somewhere between here and Yorktown and make a 
prisoner of him?” 

“That is a good suggestion; we can try it, at any rate.” 

Then the captain ordered his men to mount. All did so 
and the party of six rode away toward the east. 

When they had gone about a mile they stopped and dis- 
mounted and, leading their horses in eens the trees, tied 
them. 

Then they walked back up the road fifty or sixty yards 
and seated themselves on the grass, with the intention of 
waiting and watching for the supposed rebel spy. 

But the redcoats did not know Dick Slater, or they would 
have known that he would not be so easily fooled. 

When the five troopers filed out of the house Dick said, 
in a low, cautious voice: 

“Go on with the dancing now; I am going out to spy on 
those fellows and-see what they say and do.” 

“You We be back again?” asked Lizzie Campbell. 

“Oh, yes.” 

He went out the back way through the kitchen, and then 
stole around the house and toward the front yard fence. As 
he drew near it he heard the voices of the redcoats, and 
when he was at the fence he was enabled to see the redcoats 
and their horses. | 

He could hear and understand all that was said, and 
when the captain and the troopers mounted and rode away 
Dick laughed in an amused manner. 


_ “So you are going to lie in wait for me somewhere be-. 
tween here and Yorktown, eh?” he said to himself; “very 
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| vood, forewarned is forearmed, 


account of the way those fellows. acted here to-night. 
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and I shall re oe 
to it that you do not get the Washes to capture me.” 

Not wishing to leave abruptly, Dick went back into t 
house. He told Mr. and Mrs. Campbell that he would ¢ 
as he wished to do some spying on the British yet tl 
night. | 
“T will leave my horse heey i ee Mr. Camipheli 7 ie 
added, “and I may be on hand to take breakfast with yo 
in the morning.” | 

“T shall look for you, Mr. Morton.” 

Then he addressed all the young folks and told ther 
goodby. “You will probably be gone home before I gi 
back here,” he said. 

They crowded around him and shook hands with hi 
and expressed the hope that they would see him again 
often. 

Tom Ferroll shook Dick’s hand earnestly and sai¢ 
“Say, if you are going into danger, to tr¥ to spy on tl 
British at Yorktown, let me go with you. I would like tt 
work and IJ have taken an intense dislike to the British 









had never given the matter much thought, and really d 
not know whether I was inclined toward the king’s cau 
or toward the patriotic cause, but now I know.” 

“What made you think I was going to spy on the Br 
ish at Yorktown?” asked Dick, in a low voice. 

“Why, the way you defeated the British captain open 
my eyes. I know, now, that you must be a soldier, like 
an officer in/the patriot army. And I have figured z. 
that you are over in this part of the country for the purp¢. 
of spying on the British.” | 

‘Dick smiled. “You are a pretty good reasoner,” 
said. “I thank you for offering to assist me, Tom, 
really I prefer going alone, just at present. I may be alt 
to find some work for you later on, but not just now.” 

Then Dick said goodby to all and left the house. 
went out the back way and made his way around the how O 
and out to the road. 

“Now the question is: How far will those ‘egilecte 3 
before stopping and taking up their positions to wait a 
watch for me?” 


and he debited that the redcoats wold go about half ye 
and wait for him there. B 

“T’ll walk in the road about a half or three-quarters &h 
mile,” he said to himself, “and then I will enter the ¢ 
ber and make a long half-cireuit.” 

He strode onward at a rapid pace, and as it was a brigs 
starlight night, he had no difficulty in keeping in the r@ | 
though it was so dark as to make it impossible to see 
than a few yards with any distinctness. 

As he walked he got to thinking of the events that} 





jolly time iis es had, and as *he was willie at quip 2 
rapid pace he had soon gone nearly a mile. SY : 
So immersed in the pleasant thoughts was he tha wa 
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, Onward he walked, ind he was still thinking of the 
» folks back at the Campbell home, when he was 
pe Jed by hearing the sound of rushing feet and seeing 
fyeral dark forms coming swiftly toward him. 

This brought him back fo a realization of it all in a 


He had run right into the ambush! 
He had no time to draw a weapon; the redcoats were 
on him before he could have done so. *. 
§There was only one thing to do, and that was to me as 
Ist he eould, with nature’s weapons. a 
[his he set out to do, and the way he knocked Be red- 
jets right and left and @lown wag a caution. 
‘We've got you!” cried Captain Mordaunt, in a fierce 
ice. 
fe Not yet,” replied Dick, dealing the speaker a blow fair 
ween the eyes and causing him to measure his iength on 
¢@ ground and be an unwilling witness of a greater dis- 
of comets and shooting stars than he had ever before 


1 
, CHAPTER VII. 
1¢ TOM TO THE RESCUE. 


he 
oblX against one is great odds, however. 
adhere is little doubt but what Dick, with all his skill 
_wonderful strength and fighting abilities, would have 
n captured had he been left entirely to his own efforts 
ree himself. 
{put this was not to be. °* 
here was a sudden interruption. 
\ dark figure came bounding upon the scene with the 
) of : 
ro for them, 
rish them!” 
ahe reinforcement consisted of just one person, but that 
ced the odds against Dick fifty per cent and made it 
ible for him to put up a winning battle: 
ovall right, Pll go for the fellows, and you do the same,” 
ied Dick, “and we will show them how young Amer- 
is can fight.” | 
phat we will!” 
ae fight was fierce now, foe a few minutes. But Dick 
his comrade were so quick and dealt out such hard 
igys that they soon had the six redeoats knocked down. 
rom Dick said: 
mbome along with me; there is no need of this here 
fighting these fallowe: They are virtually thrashed 


$2? 


Mr. Morton! I'll help you and we can 
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jkghe two darted in among the trees at the roadside and 
f fe their way along a distance of a quarter of a mile, at 
rit and then they stopped. 

ay, it’s you, isn’t it, Tom Ferroll?” asked Dick. 
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recognized the voice as verona’ to Tom. 

“Yes, it is I, Mr. Morton.” 

“How in the world did you happen to be on hand at aen 
an opportune moment, Tom?” 

“Well, Pll tell you,” was the reply; “I was afraid you 
_l wanted 
to be on hand in ease you did get into trouble. I hope you 
are not angry, Mr. Morton?” 

“Angry? Oh, no; had you not come along just when 
you did I guess that it would have been all up with me. 
They were six to my one, and would have succeeded in 
making a prisoner of me, I judge.” 

“Well, ’m glad that I was of some use.” 

Dick made up his mind to tell Tom who he really was. 
He had taken a great liking to the youth and would have 
staked his life that Tom was honest and true, and now that. 
the youth had rendered him such aid Dick felt it was 


only right that he should make his own identity known. 


So he told Tom who he‘really was and the youth was 
greatly surprised. 

“Great guns! And so you are Dick Slater, the great 
patriot spy, are you?’’-he exclaimed. 

“Yes, Tom.” 

“Well, I am not so very imitteh surprised after all, Mr. 
Slater,” Tom said. “I made up my mind when I saw you 
defeat the British captain that you were no common man; 
I decided that you were a soldier and my idea was that you 
were an officer in the patriot army, and I was right.” 

“Yes, so you were. Well, 1 am much obliged to you for 
helping me out of the difficulty into which I walked so 
blindly.” | 

“You are more than welcome, Mr. Slater; I am really 
indebted to you for giving me a chance to render assist- 
ance to one whom I have heard a great deal about and have 
always admired.” | 


“Call me Dick,” said the Liberty Boy. ( 
“All right; I shall deem it an honor to be allowed to 
do so.” 


After some further conversation Dick told Tom he might 
accéimpany him. 

“We will go on in the direction of the British encamp- 
ment at Yorktown,” he said, “but we will have to be very 
careful, for those redcoats evidently suspect that I am a 
patriot spy, and they will doubtless’ hasten to Yorktown 
and warn the sentinels to be vigilant and keep an unusually 
sharp lookout.” 

“No doubt they will de so.’ 

“Well, we will do some reconnoitering, anyway.” 

“Then you are going to let me 6 with you, Dick?” 
eagerly. 

“Yes, you pats earned the privilege.” 

“Thank you.” 

_ “None are due me; ; you are welcome, and have, as I just 
said, earned the right to go along.” 

They y set out, and as Tom was familiar with the country 
in this vicinity. he was enabled to make himself/of consid- 


atp Was so dark he had been unable 9 get anything like' erable use to Dick. 
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He acted as guide, and after half an hour of walking 
through the timber he brought Dick out at a point within 


a quarter of a mile of the edge of the British Eee P uaa. 
“There is Yorktown,” he said. - 
“Good; we will reconnoiter a bit. 


number of soldiers stirring for as late an hour as it now is.” 
“That’s the way it seems to me.” 


It was now nearly midnight, yet a goodly number of 
_ British soldiers could be seen moving about in the faint 


light thrown out by the campfires. 

The two stood there watching for several minutes and 
then Dick said: 

“Let’s move up a bit closer.” 

“All right,’ was the reply. 

They did so, going very slowly and cautiously. 


They realized that they were taking chances in doing 


this, but they were eager to get close enough to see what 
was going on. 

It did not take them long to see that the British were 
. placing out an extra row of sentinels, making two lines in- 
stead of one. 

“They do not intend to give me a. chance to get within 
the lines,” whispered Dick. 

“T guess you are right,” was the reply. 

“Well, I didn’t expect ‘to do so, anyway, so they need 
not have gone to the trouble they have.” 

“What are you going to do now?” asked Tom. 

“T am going to reconnoiter and get. familiar with the 
approaches to the British outposts and redoubts.” 

They moved along, going in a half-circle, until they had 
gone half way around the British encampment, and then, 
having seen all there was to be seen without entering the 
'ines—which it would be impossible to do-—Diels told 'Tom 
that they would go. 

_ “That will be.all I shall try to do to-night,” he said. 
, “And shall we return to Mr. Campbell’s now?” 

Veg? 

They set cut, and walked at a good pace. Feeling sure 
that they would be safe in doing so the youths kept in the 
road. ‘They were confident that the party of six Buitis ish 
_ dragoons were back in Yorktown, so they would not need 
to fear encountering them. 

When they were yet half a mile away from the Campbell 
home the two heard the sound of hoofbeats behind them. 

They paused and listened. 

“Who do you suppose it is?” asked Tom. 

“It is Captain Mordaunt and a party of troopers,” said 
Dick; “they are bound for Mr. Campbell’s to get their 
weapons.” 

SAY? 

“The officer has Snoatans an extra number of men along 
in the expectation that the young men will still be there. 
I fear there may be trouble if the young folks are still 
there, Tom.” 

Dick’s voice was sober. 


- “But they are not, Dick,” said Tom, eagerly; “Mr.|town here that it will be necessary for you to do& 
Campbell suggested that the dance break up, and the|order to be safe.” 4 
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have to be careful, for it seems to me there are an unusual 
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young a were getting seddy to g° home when I left t 
follow you.” 

“Good! I’m glad, to hear that.” 

“There is nobody there but Mr. Campbell’s own folks! 

“That is all right; the captain will get the weapons be 
PTBINE to himself and five comrades and come awa 
again.” ) 

“You think he will not do any damage, Dick?” 

“I hardly think he will do anything, Tom. You se 
Mr. Campbell claimed to be a king’s man, and I told t 
British officerethat I was wholly to blame for what ha 
been done, and I don’t think he will bla it up against M 
Campbell.’& 

The sound of the hoofbeats was close at hand now an 
the youths stepped in among theetrees at the roadside. 

Half a minute later a party of at least a dozen horsem¢ 
rode past at a gallop. 

When they, had passed Dick and Tom stepped out in 
the road and walked in the same direction. 

They walked rapidly, as they wished to get to Mr. Cai 
bell’s and see what took place there. | 

When iwo hundred yards from the house they left tF 
road and made a circuit out through the timber and car 
up to the house from the rear. 

They heard the sound of voices around at the front § 
the house and, moving up close to the corner, they listeng 

They recognized the voices as belonging to Mr. Cant 
bell and the British officer. | 

The captain was talking somewhat threateningly to 
patriot farmer. i 

“You claim to be a loyal king’s man,” said the capta 
“very good. You will do well to be careful in future. 7 





















then it will go hard with you.” 

“T did not know he was a rebel spy, sir, 
Campbell. 

“Very well, I will let it go this time, but you will} 
well to be careful from now on.” | 

“T shall be careful.” 

“See that you are.” 

After a little more talk the captain and his men mour 
their horses and took their departure. -’ 

As soon as they were gone Dick and Tom walked aro 
the house and confronted Mr. Campbell, who was | 
standing in the doorway looking in the direction taker 
the redcoats. 

“Goodness! you gave me a start!” exclaimed Mr. Ce 
“T thought some more redcoats were here.” 

“No, we are more inclined to the wearing of blue coal 
said Dick, with a smile. | 
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replied } 


Campbell asked. 
“Yes.” 
“He threatened me.” 4 
“So we noticed. Well, be careful, and keep up e 
claim that you are a king’s man; you are so near to Yt 
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ee Tt is no sin to deceive the enemy.” 

. dg 36 I think, and if I can deceive them I will do so.’ 

bi en at is right. Well, I will get my horse now, Mr. 
Car mpbell, and go back to Williamsburg.” 

Bi + “Ah, you are going back there?” 

| _ “Yes; Tom and I have been reconnoitering the British 
works at Yorktown and, having Rents PHRES? all that I 
pean do for to-night, I will return.” 

“You really are a patriot spy, then, Mr. Morton?” 

Dick understood that Mr. Campbell did not know that 
Tom knew who he was, and that he had said, that for Tom’s 
enefit, so he said: 

“J have told Tom who I am, Mr. Campbell. He knows 
all, so there is no need of being careful wee you say be- 
fore him.” 

f “Ah, 1am glad of that. Then perhaps you will not ob- 
fiect to my telling a wife and- daughter who you are?” 
“Certainly not, sir.’ 

Then Mr. Campbell called Mrs. Campbell and Lizzie 
fcownstairs—they had not yet gone to bed—and told them 
who Dick was, and they shook hands with the youth and 
old him they were delighted to make the acquaintance of 
Buch a noted patriot. 

4 Mr. Campbell and his wife and daughter were surprised 
when they learned that Lafayette and his army had ad- 
ranced from Richmond to Williamsburg, but they were 
Pelighted as well, for they did not fancy being so close to 
he British army, and hoped that the redcoats would soon 
ibe forced to surrender. 

After some further conversation Dick bade Mrs. Camp- 
Well and Lizzie goodby, Tom doing the same, and then in 
fompany with Mr. Campbell they went back to the stable 
Vind Dick’s horse was bridled and saddled and led out. 

| Tom had already told Dick that his home was only a 
hort distance from that of Mr. Campbell, and that he 

yould say goodby here, so Dick shook hands with the two 
ind, mounting, rode ReRY in the direction of Williams- 
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, CHAPTER VIII. 
sft 
_A CHASE. 
“So you went to Yorktown and reconnoitered the en- 
y *s position, Dick?” . 
“Yes, General Lafayette.” 
ar was the morning after the night on which took place 
he events just narrated. | 
| | Immediately after breakfast Dick had gone to headquar- 
jrs and reported, and General Lafayette had asked why 
be youth had not come straight back to headquarters, in- 
ye ead of going to the quarters poetics by the common 
0 pidiers, as he had done. 
of Dick told him that he did not wish to disturb him, as 
eg cor in quite late, so had gone to the quarters Qc- 
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getting in there. Then he explained that he had gone to 
Yorktown and reconnoitered the British position, this 
statement being followed by the exclamation from Gen- 
eral Lafayette, as given at the beginning of this chapter. 

“Tell _me what you learned, Dick,” said the general, 
eagerly.” 

The Liberty Boy did so, the young Frenchman listening 
eagerly and with interest. 

He asked Dick a number of questions, and after he had 


secured all the information Dick could impart he became ~ 


plunged in thought. | 

“f am glad that you succeeded in reconnoitering the 
f}enemy’s position, Dick,” he said, presently; “it gives me 
some knowledge of the situation, and I will know better 
what to do, as I have some idea of the difficulties which 
lay before us in bringing about the surrender of the Brit- 


ish after the patriot army of the North reaches here and 


also the French fleet.” 

He was silent for a few minutes thinking deeply, and 
then he went on: 

“Dick, you have done so well-in the first attempt at re- 
connoitering that I believe I will give you some more work 
to do.” 

“I shall be glad to do anything you wish me to, sir.’ 

“So I thought. Well, how would you like to be vt 
to the work of making written diagrams of the British 
works at Yorktown, showing the intrenchments, redoubts 
and everything, with the distances set down, so that we 


may have a good understanding of everything when we get — 


ready to make an advance and lay siege to Yorktown?” 
“T would like that first rate,” said Dick. “In order to 

do that I shall have to return and be where I can see things 

in the daytime, sg as to get the positions of the intrench- 


ments and redoubts set down correctly and give the dis- 


tances with some accuracy.” 
“Yes, that will be necessary.” 
“Very well, I shall be glad/to do the work, sir.” 
“And while you are doing that, there is something else 
I would be pleased to have you do, Captain Slater.” 
“What is it, sir?” 

“You brought me the information, Dick, that Count de 
Grasse was on his way here with the French fleet ae the 
“So I did.” ae 

“Well, I wish you would keep a sharp lookout for the fleet 
and as soon as it puts in an appearance I want that you 
shall go aboard the count’s flagship and hand him a letter 


which I will write.” 


“I shall be glad to do that, General Lafayette.” 

“And can you do it, Captain Slater?” 

“T think so. 
boat the very first thing and will have it in readiness, so 


that as soon as the fleet appears in sight I can row out to 


meet it.” ) 


“That is a good idea; but I am afraid you are undertak- — 


ing a hard task and a dangerous one; it is, in fact, a double 
task, either of which should be more than enough for one 


Bee. the common soldiers, there being no trouble 3 in! man to attend to.” ‘ 
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I will hunt around and get possession of a’ 
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“T will take all possible precautions to prevent my get- 
ting into trouble, General Lafayette. You see, in work of 
this kind one person is better able to work successfully 
than three or four, for one is not so likely to be discovered 
as more would be.” 

“That is true; but if you should be discovered and cap- 
tured that would end the affair and make it unsuccessful, 
where if-you had comrades, they might go ahead ane make 
a success, after all.” 

“True, but I shall not permit myself to be captured.” 

“T hope not. If you should happen to be so unfortu- 
nate be sure to destroy the letter to Count de Grasse which 
I am going to give you. Do not, under any circumstances, 
permit it to fall into the hands of the British.” 

“t will shy to it that the redcoats do not get hold of the 
letter, sir.’ 

After some further conversation General fina vette went 
_ to his room to write the letter and Dick went out to bridle 
and saddle Major and get ready for the trip. 

He was thinking and laying his plans while getting 
ready, and by the time he had tied his horse in front of 
the headquarters building and entered to get the letter to 
Count de Grasse he had decided on his course of action. 

He made up his mind that he would go to the home of 
Mr. Campbell.and leave Major there; then he would see 
about the boat the first thing, after which he would begin 
the work of reconnoitering the enemy’s works at York- 
town and making a diagram of them. 

He was given the letter by Lafayette and then they shook 
hands and Dick went out, mounted his horse and rode 
away. 

The Liberty Boy had gone about three-quarters of a mile, 
when, on rounding a bend in the road—which wound this 
way and that through the timber—he saw a-man lead a 
horse out into the road a quarter of a mile ahead of him 
and mount and ride away in the same direction Dick was 
going. 

The horseman turned his head and glanced back, and 
for the first time, evidently, he saw Dick. Then he urged 
his horse forward at a gallop. 

The Liberty Boy became suspicious at onée. 
not like the fellow’s actions. 

“T would be willing to wager a bit that that fellow is a 
British spy,” he told himself. “Likely he has been spying 
on the patriot army and is starting back to Yorktown to 
take the news to General, Cornwallis.” | 

Dick urged Major into a gallop, and when the horseman 
looked again and saw that Dick was coming after him at 
a swift pace he urged his horse to greater speed. 

This was almost equivalent to acknowledging that he 
was a spy, and Dick at once made up his mind to overhaul 
the fellow and interview him, at least, and perhaps arrest 
him and take him back to Williamsburg. 

So he urged Major to a faster gait and the man look- 
ing back and noting this began using the spurs on his 
horse and whipping him with the end of the bridle reins. 

Dick spoke to Major and the intelligent animal leaped 
forward at a terrific pace; the magnificent black was a 
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very speedy animal and he began lessening the distan 
between the two very rapidly. ‘— 

The fugitive—for such he evidently was—now* -1ghil 
his horse in an endeavor to-make the animal show spé 
equal to that ridden by the pursuer, but to no avail. Th 
were no horses in the British army of the South that y 
anything like the equal of Dick’s horse. | 

Closer and closer to the fugitive drew Dick and, presél a 
ly, he was within fifty yards of him. A minute passed ; a 
he was within thirty yards of the fugitive. | 

“Flold on!” called out Dick. “Stop! 
hurry?” 


The fugitive paid no attention to Dick. He kept 
going as fast as he could make his horse travel. 

“Stop, I tell you!” again called Dick. “What are 
running away for?” 

The man looked around, a wild, hunted look on his fd 
and called out: A 

“T can’t hold my horse. He is running away with mJ 

The Liberty Boy knew this was false. He had seen 42 
man using his whip and spur and knew the fellow »' 
doing his best to get away. 5 

“That is a lie, and I know it!” cried Dick. “You : 
trying to get away from me; why, I don’t know. Stop @ 
explain what you mean,” ; 

But the fellow would not do it. He kept on using sp A 
and the end of the bridle reins, and his horse was eviderr | 
doing its best. 

It was no match for Dick’s magnificent thoroushibne 
Major, however, and the te a gained steadily 
the fugitive. | 





What is \ | 

















Soon Dick was within fifteen yards of the man; 
ten, and he again called out to the fugitive. j 

“You might as well stop,” he said; “don’t you see | 7 
can’t get away? Do you want me to shoot your horse? F 

The fellow looked around, the wild, hunted look ont ; 
face, but made no reply. He kept on urging his horse f “ 
ward, evidently hoping against hope that - might vel 
able to make his escape. 





Closer and closer Dick drew to the fugitive and he} hd 
soon almost up with him. Major’s nose was at the ot 


horse’s flanks. | | ; 
“Are you going to stop?” cried Dick. ¥ 
_ The fellow made no reply.» to 
Neither did he make any move to indicate that he} <«« 
any intention of stopping. Bcc 


Soon Dick was almost alongside the fellow, who, Vic 


| though roughly-dressed, rode like a British trooper, Jy 


thought. . Be 
“Stop!” “cried Dick fs act eats “You cannot) “ 
away, so why continue the flight?” | ic] 
The fellow looked around, a wild glare in his eyes, ith 
then acting on the impulse, seemingly, he drew a pa‘) 
and fired at the Liberty Boy just as Dick struck his 
the muzzle of the pistol being within a foot of Dick’s#@e 
The youth reeled and almost fell from the saddle, T 
with a wild yell of triumph the SOEROS Britis is | 
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a CHAPTER IX. 
-DIOK AND TOM. 


‘ erate from the pistol did not hit Dick. 
was the smoke from the powder which, belching en 
0 his face and eyes, had caused him to reel. 
xu the fugitive did not know this. Doubtless he thought 
ad either killed or’ severely wounded his pursuer. 
; was also evident that he was not~willing to take any 
1a nees, for he had not stopped to make sure of the result 
E ‘the shot, but had taken advantage of the opportunity 
nd had dashed into the timber and away. 
# It was lucky for him that he did so, for had he re- 
f ained Dick would undoubtedly have captured him. The 
outh got the smoke out of his eyes in a few moments and 
fhen, having brought Major to a stop in the meantime, he 
joked undecidedly in the direction taken by the fugitive., 
“Shall I follow him or not?” he asked himself. He hard- 
fy knew what to do. He felt that he owed the fellow some- 
ning and he would have liked to have paid the debt, but 
e doubted his ability to overtake the man in the timber. 
} “On the open road Major is more than a match for his 
orse,” Dick told himself, “but among the trees and under- 
rush Major is no better than any other animal. I guess 
“may as well let the fellow go.” | 
Having so decided Dick rode onWard, and three-quarters 
f an hour later he arrived at the Campbell home: He 
ept a sharp lookout as he approached the house, for he 
eared somé redcoats might be about, and even if he were 
3 hot to get mixed up in an encounter with them he weuld 
hot want them to think Mr. Campbell was friendly to pa- 
riots. He did not wish -to get the patriot farmer into 
rouble. * 
There seemed to be no redcoats in the vicinity, however, 
nd Dick rode up and, dismounting, tied his horse and 
dvanced to the door and knocked. 
} Lizzie Campbell appeared and she stared at Dick in an 
mazed manner, not seeming to recognize him, which fact 
istonished the youth ee a little. 
+ “Good morning, sir,” said the girl, “what do you wich! ae 
“Don’t you know me, Miss Campbell?” asked Dick, in a 
foice of surprise. | 
| The girl started and looked at the youth searchingly, an | 
ager light in her eyes. 
“I believe I know your voice,” she exclaimed. 
Dick Slater, I am sure, but what in the world is the matter | 
vith your face? Are you disguised?” 
) “My face?” remarked Dick; “what ails it?” 
“That is for you to tell me. It is all streaked and spot- | ° 
od with black!” 
Then Dick understood it all and a hearty net escaped | 
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“I know what it.is now,” he said. “I had an adventure 
back up the road. I overtook’a man whom I suspect was a 
British spy, and when I rode up alongside him and called 
upon him to stop he drew a pistol and fired point blank in 
my face. The bullet did not hit me, as I struck his hand 
aside, but I*got atlot of smoke in my eyes and, I judge 
from what you tell me, on my face as well.” 

“Yes, indeed; you look spotted—half white and half 
black, in fact. Come in and look at yourself in a mirror.” 

Mrs. Campbell came to the door at this moment and 
gave utterance to an exclamation of amazement when she 
saw Dick’s face. 

“What in the world—who is-—” she exclaimed. 

“It is Captain Dick Slater, mother,” explained Lizzie. 
“He was fired at by a British spy and the muzzle of the 
pistofwas so close to his face that he got all covered with 
the smoke. Goodness! wasn’t it a narrow escape!” 

“Yes indeed!” from Mrs. Campbell. “I would never 
have known you, Captain Slater, but now that I do know 
who you are | am very glad to see you,” and she extended 
her hand. , 

The Liberty Boy shook hands with her and then with 
Lizzie, who now extended her hand, with the remark: 
“You shan’t slight me, Captain Slater.” 

“T have no wish to do so, I assure you,” was the gallagi 
reply, and then he added: “Where is Mr. Campbell?” 

“I think he is out at the stable,’ Mrs. Campbell said. 

“Very well, I will lead my horse around there. I wish 
to leave the animal here awhile anyway, and I think Mr. 
Campbell will not object.” 

“Certainly not, Captain Slater.” 

Then Dick bowed and went back to where Major stood, 
untied him and led him around to the stable. 

Mr. Campbell came out of the stable just as Dick came 
up and he started back at sight of the youth and gave ut- 
terance to a startled exclamation. 

“Who are you,” he cried, “and what do you want here?” 

“Don’t be alarmed at my smoke-begrimed face,” Mr. 
Campbell,” said Dick, laughing; “don’t you know me?” 

“Your voice sounds familiar, but I don’t believe that*I- 
can name you, sir,” eyeing Dick searchingly. 

“My name is Slater—Dick Slater.” 

“Great guns! it is Dick Slater, sure enough!” the man 
exclaimed; “but I did not recognize your voice at first, 
and if you know how your face looks you will understand 
that I could not tell who you are by looking at you.” 

“T don’t'know how my face looks,” with a smile; “I can 
only guess at it; but I should judge from what your wife 
and daughter said and from your own remarks and actions 
that I must look anything but pretty.” 

“Well,” with an answering smile, “that is about the 








truth of it; but how in the world did it happen? Or 
are you using this decoration as a disguise?” 
“Your daughter asked that question also,” said Dick; 


‘no, I received the decoration in question in a manner en- 
ivaly unexpected.” And then he quickly explained as he 
had explained to Lizzie Campbell. 

“Well, that was what I would call a narrow escape, Cap- 
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tain Slater!” Mr. vamppels exclaimed when he had heard 

“Yes, it was rather a narrow escape, but a miss is as 
good as a mile. I was almost blinded by the smoke from 
the pistol, however, and that gave the scoundrel who fired 


the shot time to make his escape.” 


“He must have been a desperate man.” 
_ “No doubt of that, most of these spies are,” with a smile. 
“They aye always ready to take desperate chances in order 


to escape.” 


“Well, you ought to know something abate it, for I have 


‘heard you spoken of as being “The Champion Spy of the 


Revolution.’ ”’ 


The Liberty Boy laughed. 

- “Don’t talk that way, Mr. Campbell)” he said; “or you 
will make me blush, and that wouldn’t go well with the 
smoke on my face.” : 
The farmer laughed. “The truth should make no one 
blush,” he said, and then he added: “I am glad to see you 
back again.” 

“Which brings me back to the business that brought me 
here, sir. First, I wish to ask if I may leave my horse here 
for awhile—perhaps two ‘days, penta three or four, or 
even a week.” 

“You may leave him here as long as you like—a month, 
if you wish.” 

“Thank you; I will explain a IT aim here while un- 
bridling and unsaddling my horse.” 

Mr. Campbell indicated the stall Major was to occupy 
and Dick led the horse into the stall and began unbridling 
and unsaddling him. 

While thus engaged he told Mr. Cinnpbell why he was 
there. 

“Well, you have plenty of work on your hands,” the man 
said. | 

“Yes,” agreed Dick, “and now where will I be able to 
find a good boat?” 

_ Mr. Campbell thought a few moments and then said: 

“Pll tell you: Tom Ferroll has a splendid boat. It is 


| light and easily handled and is perfectly safe in any kind 


of water or weather. J would not be afraid to cross the bay 
my. it.” Prk 

“Good! Tom is a strong patriot and is very friendly 
toward me, so I think I can get him to let me have the use 
of his boat.” 

“Yes, and he will want to go with you and help you, 
Captain Slater. He is full of vim and energy, that boy is, 
and would like to fight the British, He would make a 
good soldier.” 

“Yes, he is all right; I saw enough of him last night to 
enable me to know that he is brave and to be trusted.” 

“He is, that.” 

Dick had finished now and, patting Major on the neck, 
he said: 

“Whatever you do, Mr. Campbell, don’t let any redcoats 
steal my horse here. I would not take anything for him.” 

“T’ll take the best possible care of him, Mr. Slater.” 


the house and wash the powder off my face.” 
main to dinner with us, too, won’t you?” 
shall be pleased to stay here at your house while L am_ 


this part of the country—make it a sort of headquarters, ‘ 
it were.’ 


which he spent a few minutes in conversation with tl 
members of the family. 


“Which direction shall I go to reach his home?” 


Lizzie. 


asked Mr. Campbell. 







help me,’ 


| going in the direction of the York river. 


quarter of a mile to Mr. Ferroll’s this way, but by the roat 
it is three-quarers of a mile.” 


the Ferroll home. e 
coming. 


Lizzie?” 


heartily. 
“T#hope you are back here for the purpose of doing som 


kind of dangerous ope separ work and that you inte 
to get me to help you.” 


‘Tom; 
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‘And now, if you will be so kind, I aril like to go t 


A 


“Well, Ill tell you, Mr. Campbell, if you are viling 


“Come along, you are more than welcome; you will 


‘“T shall be proud to have you do so, Captain Slater 
“Thank you.” 
They went to the house and Dick washed his face, aftt 


“Now I think I will go and see ‘Tom Ferroll,” said Dick 
“T’?ll go with you and show you the way, Mr. Slater,” 


“Very well, and thank you, Miss Lizzie,” said Dick. © 
“You will be back to take dinner with us, will you not?” 


“JT don’t know, Mr. etapa; I yes say for certain.” 
“Well, come if you can.’ 

“And seu had better come right back, Lizzie, so as to 
> said her mother. 
“Very well, mother.” 
Dick and the girl set out and walked through the oe 


“This is a near cut,” said Lizzie; “it is not much over ¢ 


It was a walk of but a few minutes, and they arrived d 


Totn happened to be out in the back yard and saw then 
He recognized Dick and came hastening forwa 
He doffed his hat to Lizzie and said, “How do you de 
And then he seized Dick’s hand and shook ’ 


“Say, I’m awfully glad to see you, Dick!” he exclaimed 


“Well, that is pretty nearly the fact, Tom,” with a smil 
“Good! I’m glad of that!” 
“T’ll tell what I am going to do,” and then Dick we 
ahead and explained in detail, though as briefly as poss 
ble. “Mr. Campbell told me that. you have a good boa 
Tom,” he said in conclusion, “and so I have come ove 
here to get the use of your boat, and, indeed, to get ome 
help me in this work.” 
“T shall be only too glad to help you, Dick,” said Tom 
“and I have just the boat for you. Be is light and se 
0) WHEAT i 
“Well, I guess I had better run back home,” said Lina 
“Will you be there for dinner, Mr. Slater?” - ® 4 
“No, he will take dinner here with me, Lizzie,” 
“in fact, you will stay here with me all pis, tin 
Dick, save when we are out engaged in the work a 
There was a disappointed look on Lizzie’s facesnuidl Di 
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ticed it, and the thought came to him that if he were 
: pay at the Campbell home while in this part of the 
Ww try Lizzie might get to liking him, and as he already 
ad a sweetheart up in New York State, he did not wish 
bring about this state of affairs; so he quickly decided 
stay at the Ferroll home with Tom and avoid the chance 
such a thing happening. 

“I think that, as Tom is to be my comrade and assistant 


ick said. “I did speak to Mr. Campbell about staying 
ere, but we are nearer the river here and it will be more 
mvenient for me to stay here, and then it will be better 
r you folks, Lizzie, for if the British should learn that I 
as there they would make it very disagreeable for you 
a? 

“We would be willing to risk that, Mr. Slater, but of 
ourse if it will be better and more convenient for you to 
tay here I have nothing to say, nor will father or mother. 
You must come over and take dinner with us once in 
awhile, though.” _ 

“J will do that, with pues Miss Lizzie.” 

F “Won't you go in and see the folks, Lizzie?” asked Tom. 
F FN o, Tom; I just came along to show Mr. Slater the 
way and will go right back home.” 

_ Then she said goodby, to the youths and hastened away. 
~ “Come down to the river with me and I will show you 
the boat,” said Tom; “but wait,” he added; “come in the 
‘house and make the acquaintance of father and mother 
first.” 

- They went to the house and Dick was introduced to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferroll, who greeted him heartily, for their son 
had told them some wonderful stories regarding the Lib- 
erty Boy, and how he had turned the tables on the British 
| troopers at the Campbell home the night before. 

_ After a few minutes of conversation Dick and Tom left 
the house and made their way down to the river, which was 
‘distant only about two hundred yards. 

“'There’s my boat, Dick,” said Tom, indicating a nice, 
well-built boat which rested in the water in a little cove 
formed by a bend in the shore line. 

“Tt’s a beauty,” said Dick, who was a good judge of 
boats. 


irae | 
CHAPTER X. 


THE FRENCH FLEET APPEARS. 

‘Having inspected the boat the two youths sat down on 
the grass and entered into conversation. 

“T wish to ask you a few questions, Tom,” said Dick. 

“Go ahead,” was the reply. 

“All right. Is there, anywhere near Yorktown, a hill, 
from the top of which it would be possible to get a good 
view of the British encampment, fortifications, redoubts 
and all that?” 

“Yes, there is a hill, the top of which is not more than 
half a mile from the British encampment.” 
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“On which side of the encampment is this hill?” 

“It is on the east side.” 

“Ah, between Yorktown and the river?” 

“Yes; in fact, the hill is in reality a bluff, fronting on 
the river.” 

“Good! That is just as it should be. We can watch the 
encampment and keep a watch out over the bay at the’ 
same time for the coming of the French fleet.” 
“Yes—if we venture up on top of the hill.” 

“You think there will be difficulty in doing this?” 
“Well, don’t you think the British are likely to keep 
watch of the hill, for fear spies will take up their position 
there?” 


“It is possible, but even so we must manage to occupy 
the top of that hill, by hook or by crook.” * 

“Well, you may count on my doing all I can to help you 
do it, Dick.” : 

“T know that. 
there at once?” 

“Vm willing.” 

“Shall we walk or go by boat?” 

“T think it will be safer to walk, don’t your” 

“Have we timber all the way?” 

“CV on .72 

“Then it will be better and safer to walk. If we were 
to go in the boat and the British had sentinels stationed 
near the hill, or on it, they would see us.” 

“So they would.” , 

The two at once set out. 

They made their way along the shore of the York River. 

Of course, they did not follow all the bends of the shore 
line, but their eneral course was parallel with that of the 
stream. 

“How far is it to the hill, Tom?” asked Dick. 

“bout a mile and a half.” 

“That isn’t much of a walk.” 

“No, we can do it easily in half an hour.” 

Twenty minutes later they came to the foot of the hill. 

“Now we must be careful,” said Dick. 

“Yes, there may be British soldiers on guard at the top 
of the hill.” 

“You are right.” 

They moved’slowly and ahrelp upward. 

They were perhaps fifteen minutes in reaching the top 
of the hill, but they felt that it was necessary to exercise 


Well, what do you say to going down 
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every caution. 


When at last they were on the top of the hill they looked 
all around, for they could not make up their minds that 
there were no British sentinels abott. 

They spent fifteen minutes in investigating and then 
came to the conclusion that there were no redcoats in the 
vicinity. 

“J think it rather strange,” said Dick. 

“Yes, it would seem rather careless of the British,” 
agreed ‘Tom. 

“Well, it is very satisfactory to us.” 

“So it is.” | 


The hill was covered with a good growth of timber and | getting the meal when ihey arrived, so they ate wh ile 


Dick picked upon a large tree and climbed it. 

He left Tom down below to keep watch for the coming 
of an enemy. 

The Liberty Boy climbed well up into the top of the 
tree. 

'He was pleased when he reached the limb he had been 
aiming for, as from there he was enabled to get a oo 
view of the British encampment. 

“Jove, this is all right,” he told himself. “I shall be 
able to make a good drawing of the British fortifications, 
redoubts and everything.” 


He spent a quarter of an hour looking keenly and 
searchingly at the British encampment, taking in’ every- 
thing in detail. Then he drew a quill, a small wooden 
bottle filled with ink and a piece of parchment from his 
pocket and began drawing a diagram of the British en- 
campment. It was difficult to do good work under such 
circumstances, but he worked slowly and carefully and got 
everything right. 


He remained up there two hates and then descended. 

“What luck?” asked Tom. 

“Splendid,” said Dick. “I have made a complete dia- 
eram of the British encampment, showing the fortifica- 
tions, redoubts and everything. It is roughly done, but I 
will work it over and make it smoother and neater to- 
night, when I won’t have to work under such difficulties.” 

“What are you going to do now?” 

“I wish we had brought a bit of something eto eat with 
us, Tom; I would like to stay here all the afternoon and 
keep watch for the coming of ‘the French fleet.” 

“You didn’t see anything of the fleet, then?” 

“No; I looked out over the bay frequently, but no fleet 
has come in sight as yet.” 

“Oh, well, it won’t take us long to walk home, Tick. 
Let’s go home and get our dinner and then come back.” 

“All right, but after ‘this we will bring lunch with us 
every morning and stay here all day.” 

“Yes, we can do that.” 

They at once set out, and half an hour later were at 
Tom’s home. 


Dinner had been waiting nearly an hour and was cold, 
’ but the two hungry youths did not mind that. They ate 
heartily. | 

‘Soon after having finished their dinner they set out 
and returned to the top of the hill. 

They spent the afternoon there, keeping watch out over 
the bay and in keeping watch for the British, as there was 
danger that some of the redcoats might come at any mo- 
ment. 


No redeoats put in an appearance, however, and so the 
youths were not disturbed. 

Neither did the French fleet put in an appearance. 

They remained on the hill till darkness had set in and 
then they returned to Tom’s home. He had told his 
mother that it would be late when they returned and she 
had waited till late to begin supper. She had just finished 
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everything was warm. 
After supper Dick spent half an hour sinoothing w up ang 


he told Tom that he would go over to Mr. Campbell’s, ge 
his horse and ride to Williamsburg and deliver the diagre n 
into General Lafayette’ s hands. | 
“You will come back, though, won’t you?” asked Tom 
“Yes, Pll be back by half-past ten or eleven o’clock, ang 
we will then have nothing to do but watch for the coming 
of the French fleet.” 
So Dick made his way over to the Campbell home. They 
were glad to see him, and asked eagerly if he had had any 
luck as yet in the work that had brought him to the re 
gion. a 
“Yes, indeed,” he replied; “I have made a diagram o of 
the British encampment, fortifications, redoubts and a I, 
and when the patriot army gets here and gets ready to lay 
siege to Yorktown they will know just what to do and how 
to approach the enemy’s works.” | 
“That is good,” said Mr. Campbell. 
Mrs. Campbell and Lizzie said the same and compli 
mented Dick on his success. | 
After a quarter of an hour spent in pleasant conversa- 
tion Dick went out to the stable, bridled and saddled his 
horse and mounted and rode away in the direction of Will- 
iamsburg. 
Three- -quarters of an hour tneer he nee at the patriot 
encampment. ' 
He went at once to hesdioartens and was admitted to 
General Lafayette’s private room. f 
“Well, what luck, Dick?” asked the general, caer 
“Has the French fleet showed up yet?” 
“Not yet, General Lafayette; I have succeeded, hewevedll 
in getting a good look at the British encampment, and 
have made a diagram of the fortifications, redoubts and 
everything. Here it is,’ and he placed it on the table ing 
front of the general. | 
General Lafayette opened the parchment out and exam- 4 
ined the drawing eagerly and intently. 4 
“This is well done, Dick,” he said. 
“And. you may rely upon it as being correct in every 
particular,” said Dick.- “d drew that while seated on a 
limb of a huge tree fifty feet above the ground and on the/ 
I had a splendid view of the British en~ 
campment and fortifications.” | 
“This will be of great value, Dick; I am very, very glad 
you were enabled to make the diagram.” 4 
“So am I, and now I will return to my station and keep 
up the lookout for the French fleet.” 4 
“Do so, Dick, and as soon as it appears in sight board 
the flagship and deliver the letter to Count de Grasse.” ‘ 
“T will do so, sir.” i 
Then Dick took his departure and an hour later was” 
back at the Campbell home, where he left Major in the 
stable, and then went on over to the Ferroll home. ; 
It was half-past ten when he got there, and they went to 
bed at once, as the youths wished to get up early in the: 
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| Bs set out for the hill. 
. would not have to return till evening. 


ia 


ries had taken their departure. 


} At last the 31st of August arrived, and with it came the 


Hong looked-for French fleet. 


7} The youths caught sight of the sails far out across the 
Jwaters of the bay, and as soon as they were convinced that 

here was no mistake they hastened back to the Ferroll 
home and, getting in Tom’s boat, they rowed down the 










York River and out upon the bay. 
Theaded toward the flagship. 


| aboard. 
Dick asked to see Count de Grasse. 


him. 
“General Lafayette speaks maghly of you in this letter,” 
he explained. 


“T fear the general rather overestimates my abilities and 


value,” said Dick, modestly” 


“T judge not, Captain Slater,” said the count. 


letter. 


——s —— oe 


siege the place. 


; “Very mass it will be a simple ea to do this, sir,” 

ork River, which for 
twenty-five miles up is in reality an arm of the bay and is 
quite wide and deep. Williamsburg, the point where La- 
‘fayette’ s army is encamped, is only about ten miles up the 


said Dick; “you can sail up the 


stream.” 

_ “And that is Yorktown, where the British are encamped, 
that we are ane opposite now, Captain Slater?” 
P“Yes) sir.’ 
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ing. They were up bret s and early, and after break- 
They took food along’ so 


Phe French fleet did not put in an appearance that day, 
+ the next; but the youths knew it would come sooner or 
, and so they kept up theewatch. On one or two oc- 
bions they were forced to leave the hill for an hour or 
fo owing to the coming of some British soldiers, but the 
dcoats did not discover that patriot spies were there, and 
) the youths were safe in returning as soon as their ene- 


The ships themselves were now visible and the ya 


They reached it at last and were permitted to come 


The officers and 
sailors who were on the deck could not understand Eng- 
lish but they understood the name of their commander, 
and the youths were shown to the French admiral’s cabin. 
The admiral spoke English, and so they had no difficulty |. 
in making themselves understood. Dick handed the count 
the letter from General Lafayette, and as soon as the 
French commander had read the letter he shook hands 
with Dick and told the youth that he was glad to know 


Then he 
excused himself, saying he wished to consult with his offi- 
cers regarding the information contained in Lafayette’s 


Half an hour later he returned and told Dick that it had 
been decided to send three thousand troops ashore to rein- 
force Lafayette and make it possible for him to keep Corn- 
wallis from breaking through and escaping from his pres- 
ent position, which was in reality in the nature of a trap, 
once the entire patriot army was on hand and ready to be- 
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three thousand a that ‘i intend janine mn up the 
river at once.’ 

The order was given and Dick and Tom were set aboard 
the ship that happened to be nearest, and with the youths 
to point out the course to be taken the three ships sailed 
away up the river.’ . 

When the vessels came opposite the point where the 
patriot army was encaniped they lay to and the troops were _ 
set ashore. Dick and Tom accompanied them and ‘the for- 
mer acted as guide when the march to Williamsburg began. 

An hour later the French troops reached the main en- 

campment and were given a hearty welcome by Lafayette. 
The young French general was glad to receive the rein- 
forcements, for he had been afraid that Cornwallis might 
take the@alarm and break through his lines and escape. 
While Lafayette had only about five thousand men part 
of whom were militia this would have been easy of accom- 
plishment, but now, with three thousand French veterans 
to aid him, Tatovette believed he would be able to Cher 
mate any such move by Cornwallis. 

It was only natural, therefore, that he should give his 
countrymen a warm welcome. 

“T think we have Cornwallis in a trap now,” he wore the 
officers. , 


CHAPTER XI. b 
THE BATTLE ON THE BAY. 


On the 5th of September Dick Slater and Tom Ferroll 
were again on board the flagship of the French fleet. Dick 
had been sent by General Lafayette with a message to — 
Count de Grasse, and as Dick had to use Tom’s boat, that 
youth accompanied him. 

While they were in the cabin waiting for the count to 
read the letter a messenger entered. He was an officer 
from a small ship of the fleet that was used for scouting 
work. This ship had been out near the entrance: to,the 
Chesapeake and had put about and returned to where the 
fleet was stationed, the lookout having discovered a fleet 
approaching from.the northward along the coast. 

“Tt is the British fleet from New York without a doubt,” 
said the count, and he at once gave the order for the fleet 
to weigh anchor and sail for the mouth of the bay. 

Dick and Tom were greatly interested and not a little 
excited. 

_“T have been in many battles on shore,” said Dick, “but 
never o a sea engagement, and I would-be delighted to be 
in one.’ 

“So wrnle I,” said Tom; “let’s stay on board the ship, 
Dick!” ' 

“T will ask the count.to let us remain.” 

The Liberty Boy did so and was given permission. 

This pleased the youths greatly and they went out on 


deck and watched the scene with interest. 


The sailors on the various ships of the fleet were hard at 
work getting up the anchors and as soon as this had been 
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done the sails were set and the vessels headed —_ toward 
the entrance to the bay. 

When they arrived there the ships of the British fleet 
were plainly visible and preparations were at once begun 
for a battle. ° 

The Count de Grasse arranged jhis ships in a manner that 
would permit of good work and enable them to maneuver 
freely and this having been attended to the gunners got 
ready for work. 

It was all new and interesting to Dick as well as to Tom, 
and they watched everything that was 8 done with great in- 
terest. 

On came the British fleet. 

It was evident that there was to be a battle. 

The British lost no time, but as soon as they were 
within range they opened fire. 

The French gunners replied promptly, and in a few min- 
utes the battle was going on at a lively rate. 

The boom-boom of the cannon was heard on every hand, 
and every time a cannon was fired on board the ship on 
which Dick and Tom were they could feel the vessel shake 
and quiver. 

It was intensely exciting and interesting and neither 
youth thought of being afraid. Dick, of course, was a vet- 
eran and would not have been nervous under any circum- 
stances, but it was Tom’s first experience of the roar of 
battle. 

For two hours the battle raged and then the British fleet | 
withdrew. _ 

Three of the British ships had been severely injured, 
while none of the French ships had been damaged much. 
About three hundred men had been killed on the French 
ships. The British lost about four hundred. 

“Good! good!” cried Tom, when the British were seen to 
be retiring; “we have whipped them! We have whipped 
them!” 

“It looks that way,” agreed Dick. 

And such was in reality the case. 
much the worst of it. 

Admiral Graves, who was in command of the British 
fleet, did not feel like giving up, however, and so he re- 
mained in the vicinity four days maneuvering, in an at- 
tempt to get an advantageous position and make an attack 
that would enable him to put the French fleet to flight. 

He failed however, and at the end of the fourth day he 
gave the order to depart and the fleet sailed away toward 


The British had got 


~ the north. 


It returned to New York, it may as well be said here, and 
the report was made to General Clinton that the French 
fleet was altogether too strong to be driven out of the bay. 

Of course, Dick and Tom had been forced to remain with 
the French fleet, for it would have been too hard work for 
them to row clear back across the bay in the little boat. 
Then, too, to tell the truth, they had no desire to get back 
to the mainland. They wanted to see the affair between 
the British and French fleets through to the finish, and 
were glad of the opportunity to do so. 


When it was certain that the British had gone Count det and rode away in the direction of Williamsburg. 
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Grasse ordered that his flagship and two more of the ship 
should return to a point opposite Yorktown. He wishe 
to be where he could communicate with General Lafayett 
so that he would know when Generals Washington an 
Rochambeau and the patriot army arrived from the Nort} 
When the point where they wished to go was reache 
the ships anchored, and then the count wrote a letter ¢ 
General Lafayette and gave it to Dick. i 
“Go ashore at once, Captain Slater,” he said, “and d 
liver the letter to lhe Lafayette.” 
“Very well, sir.’ ] 
Then Dick and Tom got into their boat, it was lowere 
to the water and they rowed away up the York River, th 
vessels being anchored just off the entrance to the moutl 
of the stream. 























When they came to Pom‘sihome they went ashore and, 
fastening the boat, hastened to the house. j 
They found Mr. and Mrs. Ferroll in an exceedingly wor. 
ried state of mind. Mrs. Ferroll seized Tom in her arms 
and hugged and kissed him. 
“Where in the world have you been so long?” asked Mr. 
Ferroll; “surely you have not been on the French ship all 
this time?” 


“Yes,” replied Dick; “we went with the French fleet to 
the entrance to the bay and were in a battlesbetween the : 
British and French fleets.” 
“Oh, Tom; you might have been killed,” cried his 
mother, a tremor in her voice and tears in her eyes. i 
“Oh, I warisn’t in much danger, mother,” was the reply. 
“No, there were only twenty men killed on the ship we 
were on,” said Dick. 
“Goodness! to think that you were on a ship that twenty 
people met death on!” cried Mrs. Ferroll; “you were in 
great danger, I should say!” 


“But we did not think about it at-all,” smiled Dick. “We 
were too greatly interested in seeing what was going on. It 
was all new to me, too, as well as to Tom, for # was my 
first experience on board a ship in a battle at sea.’ 4 
“Oh, you boys don’t know when you are in danger,” said 
Mr. Ferroll, smiling. 4 


“Well, I want to tell you, sir, that in Tom, there, you 
have a son that you may be proud of,” said Dick. “He is 
a soldier if ever there was one. He had never before heard 
the roar of cannon or witnessed a battle of any kind and 
he was not at all frightened but was as cool and calm as I 
myself was.’ 
“Oh, come, now, don’t go to talking that way, Dick,” 
smiled rem, “vou will pave me getting the big head here 
right away.” 

“T guess there is no|danger of that.” | 

Dick remained there till supper time, and then, after 
Tom 


| 


having eaten, he went over to the Campbell home. 
accompanied him. 


They were given a hearty welcome and had to explain n 
what had kept them away so long. ~ 
Dick remained there an hour and then raotaited Majeh 
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yn reaching the encampment he went at once to head- 
rters and delivered the letter to General Lafayette. | 
( ount de Grasse had written a full and detailed account 
the battle with the British fleet and its defeat, and 
mn » General Lafayette had read the letter he was greatly 
ised, and sent word for his staff officers to come to head- 
ar rters at once. 

pen he arrived he told them the good news and they 
re greatly pleased. J 

The news soon traveled throughout the camp and there 
as general rejoicing. 

Dick was besieged by the soldiers for news of the battle, 
‘having been learned that he was on one of the ships 


yer and over again. 

} Then, at last, to escape further work in that line, he went 
o his quarters and went to bed. 

“On the 7th of September’ the patriot force under La- 
layette moved farther down the peninsula to a point where 


its position there. 

\ « have fully as many men as Cornwallis has,” he said, 
“and I believe I can keep him. back if he tries to break 
through and escape.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DICK HEARS SOMETHING OF INTEREST. 


i 


Just one week later, on the 14th of September, General 
er eaington arrived on the scene and took command of the 
army. 

On the 18th the ater forces began arriving. 

They came in detachments, and by the 26th the entire 
patriot army, 16,000 strong, was concentrated at this 
spot, and Cornwallis’ escape was made practically impos- 
sible. 


Indeed, Cornwallis did not learn of the coming of the 


patriot army until the 26th, when a tory spy reached his 
camp with the news. 

He could hardly credit the man’s statement that Eid: 
eral Washington and a large patriot army had arrived on 
the scene. | 

“You must be mistaken,” he said. 

“T assure you that I am not mistaken,” was the reply. 
“T have it from a responsible source that General Wash- 
ington arrived'in the patriot encampment some time ago, 
and that now there is a rebel army consisting of at least 
sixteen thousand men stretched across the peninsula, cut- 
ting off your escape.” 

“Tf this be true, then indeed are we in desperate straits!” 
said Cornwallis. ; 

. He at once called a council of war and told his officers 
the news. The tory spy was still in the room and he was 
questioned closely, 

His aeory could not be shaken in the re He said that 


ring the battle, and he told the story of the encounter. 


t was only a little more than five miles wide and took up 


he had received the information from a relative who lived . 


in Williamsburg, and who knew that all was true, as 
stated. 
It was decided to send some of the best British spies and 


verify the story’s statement before accepting it a fact, and 


this was done. 


Late that night the spies lobaraiud with the information 


that the tory had told the truth, and only the truth. 
“The rebels are there, nearly twenty thousand strong,” 
one of the spies said, “and Washington is there, and 
Rochambeau. It looks like we are doomed.” 
“Is it possible that there is no escape for us?” exelaienad 
Cornwallis, his face pale, for now he began to realize the 


predicament he was in. He was already thinking of what 


a fall his pride would have if he was forced to surrender 
hjs army. 

“That would be ara he thought. 
some way of escape.” 

But, think as hard as he might and take all the elie 
possible from his staff officers no way of escape could be 
figured out. 


‘It would be impossible to cross the peninsula to the 
south shore and get across the James River for they had 
no boats and the river was from two to three miles’ wide. 
It was equally impracticable to get across the York River 
for the same reason and then, too, the French fleet was on 
hand to frustrate any such attempt, even had there been 
boats to be had. | 


Clearly the only possible way to escape would be by 
breaking through the patriot lines and escaping toward the 
west, but how was this to be accomplished? Cornwallis had 
less than eight thousand men while the patriot army num- 
bered sixteen thousand or more. 

After giving the matter serious and prolonged thought 
Cornwallis decided that there was just one chance, and 
only one: 
hold it till the British fleet should return from New York, 
strengthened sufficiently to enable it to drive the French 
fleet back up the bay. In case this could be done, then the 
British army could go on board the British ships and thus 

make its eseape—and that was the only possible chance for 
it to do so. ' 


It was a slim one, even Cornwallis had to iain obtain. 


but it was better than no chance at all, and he was deter- 
mined to make the most: of it. 


To this end the work of strengthening the fortifications 
and redoubts was begun and was kept up steadily. If the 
patriot army advanced and made an attack it would find 
that it had a hard task ahead of it, 0 Cornwallis told him- 
self. 


Of cotirse Washington, Rochambeau and Tatevente knew 
what was going on in the enemy’s camp, They had spies 
at work all the time and among them was Dick Slater. 
News had been brought in right away to the effect that the 
British were strengthening their works, and were no doubt 
getting in shape to stand a siege. | 


“Well, we will begin closing in on them at once,’ said 





“T must devise 


That was that he might fortify his position and 
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General Washington, sand the order was given for the pa- 
triot army to advance at once. 

This was done, and when the army arrived within a mile 
of Yorktown it came to a stop and went into camp. From 
here on in the advance would have to be slow. 

The diagram which Dick had made of the British en- 
‘campment and fortifications, and which was in the hands 
of Washington and his staff, was of great benefit to them, 
and it made it possible for an advance to be made in safety 
to a point much closer than would have been possible other- 
wise. 

_ The siege of Yorktown was now.on and it proceeded 
slowly, but surely and steadily. 


Washington and his staff officers were confident that 


they would ultimately reduce the British works and cap- 
ture the army, and they were willing to take their time agd 
proceed slowly and with caution. 

Of course, with the force at their command the oatiions 
could have carried the British works by storm at almost 
any time, but it would, have entailed the loss of thousands 
of lives, and it was the plan of the patriot officers to insure 
as little bloodshed as possible. 

All precautions were taken to prevent the escape of 
Cornwallis and his army... He was in a trap, and it was 
not intended that he should be permitted to escape. 

As stated, Dick Slater had been sent ahead by Washing- 
ton with a letter to General Lafayette and Dick’s company 
of Liberty Boys had been left behind to come at their 
leisure. ‘hey had arrived among the first of the patriot 
soldiers and had been delighted to be with Dick once more. 

They were now looking forward to the battle which 
would take place when the final attack on Yorktown should 
be made. 

Day by day the patriot army drew closer and closer 
around Yorktown, encompassing the British and making 
their capture but a question of time. 

On the %th of September the first papaiiel was aed, 
and this proved to Cornwallis that, unless he could manage 
to escape, his army was doomed, either to destruction or to 
be captured. 

Fearing that Cornwallis might attempt something des- 


perate, General Washington kept a corps of scouts and. 


‘spies busy day and night. He wished to know every move 
‘that was made by the British. a 
Of course, Dick Slater was one of the spies, and he ‘aid 
the most dangerous work of any. He was the one who 
ventured closest to the British encampment, and he it was 


who brought away the most valuable and reliable news. : © 


On the night of the 9th Dick was close up to the. fortifi- 
cations of the British, doing his best to secure some infor- 
mation that°would be of value. | 

It was a very dark night. It was impossible for one to 
see his hand before his face. There was no moon and the 
stars were obscured by thick clouds. 


The Liberty Boy was around on the side next to the 


York River, and he was ensconced behind a huge tree 
within twenty feet of the river bank. 
The eanaptires of the ee vente apt the encampment 
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_. “That is my belief also.” 
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faintly and made it possible for Dick to see the coldie 
moving about. , a 
Dick was in reality within the British lines, he havi 
managed to slip past the sentinels; it was so dark it y 
impossible for them to see him, and he was so eeu 
moving along without making any noise that they had no 
heard him. 
The light from the nearest campfire reached almost t te 
where Dick was coneealed. 
Presently Dick saw two men approaching the spot where 
he was concealed. 
The men were walking slowly and were engaged in con- 
versation. i) 
As they drew nearer Dick was enabled to note that the y 
were officers. 
They approached to within ten feet of the youth’s hide 
ing place and paused. 
“What do you think of the plan of the general: >” asked! 
one of the two. 
“T hardly know,” was the reply; “it may ao to be sue- 
cessful.” 
“T hardly think so; still, as we are certain to be forced 
to"surrender if we remain here I am in for trying any- 
thing.” 
“Tf we had vessels enough to embark the whole army 
in and all leave at the same time we would be all right.” 
The Liberty Boy became greatly interested now and 
listened intently. What was this plan they had reference 
to? He suspected what it was. 
“True,” replied the other officer; “but we haven’t the 
vessels; indeed, with the three little vessels at our com- 
mand I fear‘we shall be unable to make a success.’ 4 
“T fear you are right, but I wish to-night had been set- 
tled upon for the attempt. It is so dark the rebels could 
not have gotten an inkling of what we were doing.” 
“True. Well, let us hope that it will be as dark to- mor- 
row night. ” i 
~ <Fo-morrow night!” Dick said to himself; “so they are 
going to make an attempt to escape on three small me 
on to-morrow night! This is news worth while ccna 
“Do you think we can succeed in carrying all the men 
across the river in a night, even if we are not interfere od 
with by the rebels?” asked one of the two, after a brig 
period of silence. 
“T think so; of course it will be a big job, though.” 
“Yes, the river is wide and the round trip wall consume 
considerable time.” 
“So it will, and we will have to be on the lookout fo 
the French vessels, too, you know, and that will make i 
necessary for us to go slow.” | 
“True. Well, General Cornwallis says he believes itt 
be our only hope.” 


"a 


“And mine.” 

“Yes, the rebels have us surrounded.” | 

“And they have an overwhelming force.” : 4 i 

“So they have. When it comes to the finish we wil t 
overpowered aye ‘ie 
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si Yes, so I hope it will not come to the finish and that 
‘I hope so.’ 
{ Then the two took their departure, walking back into 
he heart of the encampment. 
«] am much obliged, peeves said Dick to himself, as 
e watched them walk away; “you have furnished me with 
) Isome exceedingly interesting and valuable information.” 

iy 
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, f CHAPTER XIII. 
=. PLANNING TO SPOIL CORNWALLIS’ SCHEME. 


~ Dick made no haste to get away from his position. 
| He had secured some very valuable information and 

Hished to carry it ‘to General Washington, of course, but 

he did not wish to run the risk of being captured, so was 
determined to exercise great care and take no chances. 
_ He waited perhaps fifteen minutes and then began the 
Jwork of getting back through the British lines. 
) In doing this he would have to pass several sentinels. 
| This did not daunt him, however. 
_ He had done this successfully in coming and felt confi- 
dent that he could do the same in returning. 
| The darkness, of course, made this possible. 
_ The darkness, too, made it more dangerous in one re- 
spect: He was likely to run upon a sentinel without know- 
‘ing it, if the sentinel was standing still. 

The only way to avoid doing this was by moving very 
slowly and cautiously. 

He would have to feel his way, so to speak. 

The Liberty Boy was an expert at this sort of work. 

He was perfectly at home in the timber; was almost as 
expert as the red men of the forest. : 

- He moved slowly and cautiously along. : 

Foot by foot, yard by yard, he made his way along, and 
every few moments he paused and listened intently. 

Several times he heard the sound of footsteps and the 
crackling of twigs under the feet of sentinels, and by stand- 
ing perfectly still until the British soldiers passed he was 
safe from discovery. 

Onward he moved slowly and carefully. 

He was almost through the British lines and had begun 
to congratulate himself on his success, when of a sudden 
he ran plump against some one. 

The Liberty Boy realized that it must be a British senti- 
‘nel. 
It could be nobody else. 
_ The fellow had been standing perfectly motionless, and 
80 had not made any noisé sufficient to apprise Dick of his 
presence. ; 
_ An exclamation escaped the lips of the sentinel, and he 
grappled Dick. 
_ “Pye got you, you blasted spy!” he cried, triumphantly. 
7 “Perhaps you have and perhaps you haven’t,” said Dick, 
in a y cele voice. 
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Then a tert ible struggle began. | 
The sentinel seemed to be confident. that he pout over- 

come the “rebel” spy. | 
Indeed, so confident was he that he did not call out and 

give the alarm at all. ph Nie 
Had he done so. other men wotild have come to his as- 


sistance and Dick would no doubt have been overcome and © 


captured. 
As it was, he had a chance to make his escape, and he 
was the youth to make the most of the opportunity. © 
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So long as the combat was man against man, Dick had | 


no fears. He had never yet met the redcoat who was his 
master in a hand-to-hand battle. 

' He did not believe he would find his master i in this senti- 
nel, 

He soon discovered that the fellow was very strong, 
however. Evidently the sentinel had confidence in his 
strength and believed there was no danger that the SPY 
would be his equal in this respect. 

And that was where he made a mistake. 

The Liberty’ Boy was an exceedingly strong youth, 
In addition he had a grip of steel. 

If he could succeed in getting the sentinel by the throat 
it would all be over. 

Dick went to work to secure such a hold. 


The sentinel had dropped his musket when he seized 


Dick and now the two stood there, swaying and. straining 
every nerve. 

It must have been a great surprise to the British soldier 
to find his opponent was fully as strong as himself. 

The knowledge only seemed to make him the more de- 


termined to triumph alone and unaided, for he did not call 


out to his comrades. 

This was very satisfactory to Dick. 

It gave him all the chance in the world, al he was de- 
termined to improve it. 

He worked away on the defensive until he was ‘sure he 
could succeed, and then he suddenly let go of the sentinel’s 
right arm with his left hand and ee the fellow by the 
throat. 

A gasping cry escaped the lips of the sentinel as he felt 
the steel-like fingers closing on his throat. 

He realized now, for the first time, that he was in ad 
ger, and at the last-moment he had tried to call out to - 
comrades. | 

The call died away on his lips in a gasp, however, a 
Dick did not believe it had been loud enough to be he 
b¥ any of the sentinels in the vicinity. 

He did not feel like remaining where he was any longer 
than could be helped, however, and so he squeezed the 
throat of the redcoat with all his might, determined to ren- 
der him ugcons¢ ious as quickly as possible. 

He was not long in accomplishing his purpose. 







Presently the man’s form became limp and hung a dead — 


weight in Dick’s hands. 

Then Dick knew the fellow was insensible and, easing 
the form noisélessly to the ground, he stole away through 
timber in, the direction of the patriot encampment. 
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He was soon through the British lines. 

Then he walked rapidly, and a few minutes later he was 
standing in front of the tent occupied by General .Wash- 
ington. , 

The orderly stood there and Dick asked if the command- 
er-in-chief was in. | ’ / 

“He is,” was the reply. 

“JT wish to see him, then, at once; I have important in- 
formation for him,” said Dick. 

“T will see if he will receive you,” and the orderly turned 
to enter the. tent. 

“Is that you, Dick?” called out General Waehineton’ . 
yvoice-from within the tent. 

“Yes, your excellency,” replied Dick. * 

“Bring him right in, orderly,” ordered Washington. 

“Come on in,” invited the orderly, and he held the tent- 
flap back while Dick entered. 

The commander-in-chief sat at a small portable desk, 
on which;was a candle, and he was looking at some docu- 
ments, but turned and faced Dick as the youth entered. 

“Ah, Dick, glad to see you,” he said; “be seated,” and 
he nodded toward a camp stool. 

The Liberty Boy sat down. 

“I believe you told the orderly that you had inipavtant 
information for me, Dick?” 

“Yes, your excellency; Ihave just come from within the 
British lines.” 

eet 
“While there I overheard a conversation between two 
British officers.” 

“You are a wonderful youth, Dick! But what did the 
officers hdve to say?” There was subdued eagerness in the 
great man’s tones. 

“They were talking about a plan which ee has 
conceived to enable fis army to make its escape, sir.’ 

“Ha! say you so, Dick? Has the British commander 
indeed a plan? What can it be?” 

“T will tell you, sir: According to the words of the offi- 
. cérs there is a plan.on foot for the entire British army to 

slip away to-morrow night on board three vessels which 

the British have in some way got the use of.” 
o that is the scheme, is it?” 
Yes, sir.” 
ell, well! It is indeed a-daring and desperate one, for 
ibtless the vessels are small ones, and it would take the 
y the whole nee to get away.” 
Undoubtedly, sir.’ 
‘Well, we must checkmate that move, > said the cont 
mander-in-chief; grimly; “I cannot permit: Cornwallis to 
escape me now.” 

“Tt would be bad, indeed.” 

“Yes, fortunately we have the means to enable us to 
checkmate the move in question; all that will be necessary 
will be to get word to the French fleet and have some of 
the warships stand in close to the shore and thus they will 
be in a position to intercept the vessels that come for the 
purpose of aes the British army off.” 

“True, sir.’ 


“T suppose there is no danger that the attempt may be 
made to-night, Dick?” . 

“T think not, sir; and then Dick detailed the conversa a 
tion he had overheard and the-commander-in-chief nodded 
when Dick had finished and said: Pee 

“No, there is no danger, I am sure, but to make sure of ie 
you had better return and keep a close watch on the en- 
emy. It is possible that the fact that one of the sentinels 
was choked into insensibility by some one may arouse the 
suspicions of the British officers and make them think that 
their plans may have been discovered, in which event they 
might try to take time by the forelock and escape to- 
night.” 

“IT will go ‘at once, sir, and if I see anything suspicious 
going on in the epee I will return with the infor- 
mation at once.’ 

“Very good, Dick.” 

Then Dick saluted and withdrew and made his way back 
toward the British encampment. 

He did not try to get through the lines this time, as he 
knew it would be extremely dangerous to do so, for the 
sentinel had surely been found before this, and doubtless a 
sharp lookout would be kept during the rest of the night, 
which would make it almost an impossibility to penottatg 
to the point he had reached before. 

It was not necessary that he should re-enter the British 
lines, however. He was there only for the purpose of de- 
tecting any move that might be made by the army, tendin: 
to a general attempt at escaping, and such a movement 
could be detected from a point outside the British lines. — 

So Dick took up his position and settled down to take it 
easy and watch the enemy. “i 

This he kept up till perhaps one o’clock in the mornin " 
and then, feeling sure that no such attempt as was to be 
made the following night would be made on this night, he 
went back to camp and, routing out Bob Estabrook and 
sending him to keep watch till morning, he lay down and 
went to sleep. * 

When Bob Estabrook appeared in camp next morning 
he reported that everything had been quiet in the British 
encampment during the night. 

After breakfast Dick went to General Washington’s tent 
and reported that the British had made no move toward 
trying to make their escape during the night. | 

“They will make the attempt to-night, then,” said 
Washington. “Well, I shall send word to Count de Grasse 
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the vessels put in an appearance—the three that are to | 
used by the British—they will be captured.” q 


flagship, and he went aboard about the middle of the oil 
noon and handed the letter to Count de Grasse. i" 
The count read the letter and then wrote one in reply 
and gave it to Dick, who at once got in the boat and rowe 
back to the patriot encampment. . ta 
He delivered the letter to General Washington, ie s ¢ 
wd nodded his head. oe 
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“ood, > he murmured; “the count says he will attend to 
he matter and that the three vessels will be captured.” 
| “That will certainly put an end to any further attempts 
Jat escape on the part of the British, don’t you think, your 
Jexcellency?”’ remarked Dick. 
) “I am quite sure that it will, Dick.” | 
_ The officers of the commander-in-chief’s staff were called 
together and told what had been done and what was to be 
done, and they anne extreme gratification at the out- 
ook. 
he capture of the vessels to-night will prove to Corn- 
Wallis that his situation is hopeless,” said General Rocham- 
beau. 
_ The others said the same. 


*CHAPTER XIV. 


f . 
THE END OF THE SIEGE. 


That night the three vessels were captured by the Hrdvich 
warships, and w hen Cornwellis learned of it he was in de- 
-spair. 
~ He called his officers together and a council was held. 

_ “We have just one chance left,” said the British general; 
“one chance, and one ety end IT must admit that I con- 
sider it to be only a slim one.’ 

“What is it?” asked one of the officers. 

“Tt is that we may be able to hold out till Graves returns 
from New York with a strong enough fleet to drive the 
French fleet away; this done we could embark on the war- 
ships and make our escape.” : | 

- “But that is indeed a slim chance,” said another. 

“Yes, so it is,” the general agreed, “but it is all that re- 
mains to us. But how do you suppose the rebels learned 
that we were going to try, to escape on board the vessels 
to-night ?” 

“That is hard to say,’ > replied one. 

“Tt is a my stery,” declared Cornwallis. +. 

“Perhaps the capture of the vessels was due to a lucky 
for the rehels—accident, ” said another. 

“That is possible.” i 

The capture of-the three vessels caused General Wash- 
ington and the members of his staff great satisfaction. 

It put to an end all danger that the British might suc- 
ceed in escaping. 

Their capitulation could now be only a matter of time. 

On the 11th of October the second parallel was opened 
and the British began to look forward ta a desperate and 

final engagement. 

There were still the outer and inner redoubts to be taken 
before the patriots could fall upon the British, however, 
and this was to be the next thing attempted. 

YOn the 14th it was decided to storm the outer redoubt, 
and arrangements were made to do so. 

The patriot forces were placed in the proper po Lth 


and then the pgueazenent began 
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Dick Slater and his Liberty Boys were in the front ranks, — 
and they did splendid work, for they were dead shots and 
seldom fired a volley without bringing dawe a number of 
the enemy. 

Generals Washington and Lafayette were close at hand, 
mounted on their horses, and were superintending the work 
of the, forces with as much coolness as though there were 
no bullets whistling about in their vicinity. 

The volleys of the Liberty Boys did the most damage to 
the defenders of the redoubt, and Washington noted this | 
fact and encouraged Dick to keep his boys at work. 

The youth did so, but at last there came a period when 
the youths did not fire for nearly a minute. 

“What is the matter, Captain Slater?” asked the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

“We are out of ammunition, your excellency,” said Dick. 

“Then charge on the redoubt,” said General Washington, 


grimly. 


“Charge bayonets!” cried Dick. The Liberty Boys 
dashed forward with a cheer. 
. It was a charge, indeed. 

The Liberty Boys were absolutely fearless, and as they — 
rushed upon the defenders of the redoubt ey gave utter- 
ance to cheer after cheer. 

“Down with the king! Long live libetty!” was the cry, 
and the fierceness of the bayonet charge was such that the 
Liberty Boys dashed over and into the redoubt aud were 
among the redcoats ane 1 in a twinkling, bayoneting them 
to death. 

A goodly force of the regular soldiers followed the Lib- 
erty Boys, and when the British defenders of the redoubt 
saw the reinforcements coming over the works they turned 
and fled at the top of their speed. 

The redoubt had been captured almost in a twinkling: 

There was still another redoubt near at hand and Dick 
sent one of the Liberty Boys to General Wenge to ask 
permission to charge it. 

“Tell Captain Slater that he has my permission to do 
so,” said General Washington, “but I would not order him 
to do it, for it will be a desperate affair, I am afraid.” 

The Liberty Boys hastened back to Dick with the in- 
formation, and the next minute the youths were charging 
toward the other redoubt, cheering like mad. © 

After them came a large force of regular soldiers, old 
veterans who were determined that a party of youths should 
not outdo them, and they uttered wild yells as they went, 
also. 

It was too much for the British, and after discharging 
one wild volley they deserted the redoubt and retreated 
pell mell to the main works. 

One minute later the American flag floated from the 
second redoubt, and only the main works of the British re- 
mained to be stormed. 

Generals Washington, Rochambeau and Lafayette were 
delighted. They believed that the end was not far off. 
“Cornwallis will be forced to surrender within a very 
w days,” said Washington. 
The others said the same. 
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As for Cornwallis, he and the members of his staff were 
‘at that moment holding a council of war. | 
The capture of the two redoubts filled them with alarm. 
They saw that.things were fast coming to a head. 


a 


“Unless Graves comes with a strong fleet and drives 


the French ships away and takes us off, and that very soon, 
we shall be forced to surrender,” said Cornwallis, : 

“Yes, we cannot cope with a force more than’ » double our 
own in numbers,” said an officer. 

The firing from the patriots’ cannons and from the can- 
-nons on board the French ships was kept up steadily 
throughout the day and also all through the next day, the 
15th. 

Being driven almost to desperation, the British made a 
desperate attempt to break through the patriot lines and 
escape that night, but to no avail. They were driven back 
with considerable loss and retired within their works, feel- 
ing that their case was hopeless. 

They realized that they could not escape. 

But they would hold out as long as possible, hoping | 
against hope that Admiral Graves might appear with a 

, strong British fleet and save them at the last moment. 

On the 16th the bombardment of the British works, both 
from the canrion,on shore and those on the French ships, 
was so severe that the works began crumbling to pieces. 

When the sun went down that evening it was plain to 
all that another day would certainly end it. Breaches had 
been made sufficient to admit large forces of patriot sol- 

‘diers, and the British realized that on the morrow they 
would be attacked in earnest. 

It was indeed a serious council of war that was held that 
night by General Cornwallis and the members of his staff. 

The matter was discussed in all its bearings, and at last 
it was decided that, if Admiral Graves did not show up by 
morning, they would surrender. 

Early next morning the patriot batteries opened fire 
again and the French cannoneers began work also from 
the warships, and the bombardment had scarcely more than 
gotten fairly under way before a white flag went up on the 
wall of the British works. : 

“The British have surrendered! The British have sur- 
rendered!” was the cry from thousands of patriot throats, 
and there was general rejoicing. 


General Washington sent a messenger to meet the mes- }* 


senger sent by General Cornwallis, and it happened that 
Dick was selected. 


“Well,” said Dick, when the two met and saluted, “your | 


commander has surrendered, I see.” 
. “Yes,” was the reply. 

“Very good; what is wanted now?” 

“General Cornwallis sends his compliments and asks 
that he and his officers and General Washington and his 
staff meet and arrange the terms of surrender.” 

“Very well,” said Dick; “TI will see what the commander- 
in-chief has to say about that.” 

He hastened back and told the commander-in-chief what 
_ the messenger had said, and General Washington told Di 
to return and say that the request would be granted. — 
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of war, subject to the usual rules of exchange. 
One reservation was asked by Cornwallis and was erant- 
ed by Washington, and that was that the loyalists in his 


Washington permitted these to go aboard the three vessels 
that had been captured. Then the vente? sailed for New 
York. A 
It was indeed a great day for. the patriots when 7 
British marched out and laid down their arms. 
Among those who were greatly pleased on account of 
the surrender of the British were the Liberty Boys. | 
Tom Ferroll had remained with Dick during the whole 
of the time the siege of Yorktown was in progress, and he 
had fought bravely and well. ; 
And now, the affair being ended, he insisted that Dick 
go home with him for a visit. | 
“We will have all the young. folks of the nelghberhell 
n,” he said, “and will have a dance that will last a 
“ight i 
“May I bring my company of Liberty a along?” aske al 
Dick. Bh 
“Certainly,” was the reply. a 
“All right, then; we will go home with you, Tom.” ~ 
Dick went to General Washington and got permissiot Oo 
(0 go, and the commander-in-chief told him that he ane d 
his Liberty Boys might take their time about returning ta 
the North and report there when they got ready. | 
This suited Dick, and he and the Liberty Boys went t 
the home of the Ferrolls. They remained two days and 
the night that came between the two days a big dance was 
held. It lasted all night, and as there were nearly two 
score girls present, all the Liberty Boys got to dance ai 
much as they cared to. 
The youths rested that day and slept all night, and idl 
morning they set out for the North, followed by the good 
wishes of all the young people in that part of the coun ry 
Two years later Dick heard that Tom Ferroll and i zi 
Campbell were married. \ a 
“T’m glad to hear it,” he fai to himself, “for she i Ss 
eee girl and Tom is a*fine ten OR 3 a 


THE END. 























The next number (134) of “The Liberty Boys of ” “6 ) 
will contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS AND PAU 
JONES; OR, THE MARTYRS OF THE PRISON 
SHIPS, ” by ee Moore. ‘ia 
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-— 20 Days. By ‘“‘Noname.”’ 
203 The Boy Pioneers; or, Tracking an Indian Treasure. By Allyn 


| Draper. 

204 Still Alarm Sam, the Daring Boy Fireman; or, Sure to Be Op 
Hand. By Ex-Fire Chief Warden. 

05 Lost ore Ocean; or, Ben Bluff’s Last Voyage. By Capt. Thos. 

. Wilson. dj 

206 Jack Wright and His Blectric Canoe; or, Working in the 
y- - Revenue Service. By ‘‘Noname.” 
1207 Give Him a Chance; or, How Tom Curtis Won His Way. By 
Howard Austin. 
208 Jack and I; or, The Secrets of King Pharaoh’s Caves. By 
: Richard R. Montgomery. _. 
209 oe 5,000 Years; or, The Treasure of the Aztecs. By Allyn 
raper. 
210 Jack Wright's Air and Water Cutter; or, Wonderful Adventures 
on the Wing and Afloat. By ‘Noname.”’ 
The Broken Bottle; or, A Jolly Good Fellow. A True Temper- 


ance Story. By Jno. B. Dowd. » 
Slippery Ben; or, The Boy Spy of the Revolution. By Gen’l 
, By An 


as. A. Gordon. 

Young Davy Crockett; or, The Herd of Silver Gulch. 
Old Scout. 

Jack Wright and His Magnetic Motor; or, The Golden City of 
the Sierras. By ‘“‘Noname.” 

Little Mac, The Boy Engineer; or, Bound To Do His Best. By 


Jas. C. Merritt. 
The Boy eet King; or, Working in Wall Street. A Story 
of a Smart New York Boy. By H. K. Shackleford. 









211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 


217 “I.” A Story of Strange. Adventure. By Richard R. Mont- 
gomery. 
218 Jack Wright, The Boy Inventor, and His Under-Water Ironclad; 
or, The Treasure of the Sandy Sea. By ‘“‘Noname.” 
219 oye O’Grady’s Grit; or, The Branded Irish Lad. By Allyn 
raper. 
220 saeoneh Thick and Thin; or, Our Boys Abroad. By Howard Aus- 
n. 
221 The Demon of the Deep; or, Above and Beneath the Sea. By 
Capt. Thos. H. Wilson. — 2 
222 Jack Wright and His BHlectric Deers; or, Fighting the Bandits of 
the Black Hills. By ‘‘Noname.”’ Fi 
223 At 12 o’clock; or, The Mystery of the Lighthouse. A Story of the 
Revolution. By Gen. Jas. A. Gordon. 
224 The Rival Boat Clubs; or, The Boss School at Beechwood. By 
Allyn Draper. 


% 


mrEevuvoCeKX AND TUCK. 
CONTAINS ALL SORTS OF STORIES. — 
BEAUTIFULLY COLORED COVERS. 


é 


EVERY STORY COMPLETE, _ 
PRICE 5 CENTS. 


225 The Haunted House on the Hudson; or, the Smugglers of the 
Sound. By Jas. C. Merritt. 

226 Jack’ Wright and His Prairie Engine, or Among the Bushmen of 
Australia. By ‘‘Noname.”’ / 

227 A Million at 20; or, Fighting His Way in Wall Street. By H. K. 
Shackleford. 


228 Hook and Ladder No. 2. By Ex-Fire Chief Warden. 


229 On Deck ; or, The Boy Pilot of Lake Erie. By Allyn Draper. 
230 Locomotive Fred; or, Life on the Railroad. By Jas. C. Merritt. 


231 
232 


Jack Wright and His Electric Air Schooner; or, The Mystery of a 
Magic Mine. By ‘‘Noname,” 
By How- 


Philadelphia Phil; or, From a Bootblack to a Merchant. 
oes Gs ard Seay 
uster’s Last Shot; or, The Boy Trailer of the Little Ho Be iB 
An Old\ Scout. : 7 
or, The Sons of Freedom. By Gen. Jas. A. 


234 The Rival Rangcral® 
Gordon. 


235 Old Sixty-Nine 


ae ; or, “he Prince of Hngineers. By Jas. C. Merritt. 


Among the Fire-Worshippers; or, Two New York Bo in xico. 
By Howard Austin. ve, es ox 
237 Jack Wright and his Electric Sea Motor ; 
Drifting Wreck. By ‘“Noname.” 
238 T ears on an Island; or, The Story of a Castaway. 
Capt. Thos. H. Wilson. 
289 Colorado Carl; or, The King of the Saddle. By An Old Scout. 
240 Hook and Ladder Jack, the Daring Young Fireman. By Ex-Fire 
Chief Warden. 


Ice-Bound ; or, Among the Floes. 
Jack Wright and His 
der-Water Treasure. 


or, The Search for a 
By 


~ 


By Berton Bertrew. 
Ocean Sleuth-Hound; or, Tracking an Un- 
By ‘‘Noname,.” 


241 
242 


243 The Fatal Glass; or, The Traps and Snares of New York. A 
True Temperance Story. By Jno. B. Dowd. pe 
244 The Maniac Engineer; or, A Life’s Mystery. By Jas. C. Merritt. 


245 
246 


Jack Wright and His Electric Locomotive; or, The Lost Mine of 
Death Valley. By ‘“Noname.” 

Pig ace Boy Scouts. A Story of the Wild West. By An Old 
seout. 


247 Young Hickory, the Spy; or, Man, Woman, or Boy. 
_. Jas. A. Gordon. 
248 Dick Bangle, the Boy Actor. 
can Actor). 


249 A New York Boy in the Soudan; or, The Mahdi’s Slave. By How- 
ard Austin. , 


250 Jack Wright and His Electric Balloon Ship; or, 30,000 Leagues 
Above the Earth. By ‘“Noname.”’ 

251 The Game-Cock of Deadwood; A Story of the Wild North West. By 
Jas. C. Merritt. 

252 Harry Hook, The Boy Fireman of No. 1; or, Always at His Post. By 
Ex. Fire-Chief Warden. 

253 The Waifs of New York. By N. 8S. Wood (The Young American 


Actor.) 
254 Jack Wright and His Dandy of the Deep; or, Driven Afloat in the Sea 
of Fire. By ‘“‘Noname.”’ 
255 In the Sea of Ice; or, The Perils of a Boy Whaler. By Berton Bertrew. 
256 Mad Anthony Wayne, The Hero of Stony Point. By Gen’l. Jas. A, 


Gordon. 
257 The Arkansas Scout; or, Fighting the Redskins. By An Old Scout, 

58 J one oe Demon of the Plains; or, Wild Adventures Among the 

owboys. 
9 The Merry Ten; or, The Shadows of a Social Club. By Jno, B. Dowd. 
0 Dan Driver, the 
roading on the Denver and Rio Grande. 

1 Silver Sam of Santa Fe; or, The Lion’s Treasure Cave. By An Old 


Scout. 
2 Jack Wright and his Electric Torpedo Ram; or, The Sunken City of 
the Atlantic. By ‘“‘Noname.” | 
263 The Rival Schools; or, Fighting for the Championship. By Allyn Draper. 
264 Jack Reef, the Boy Captain; or, Adventures on the Ocean. By Capt. 
Thos. H. Wilson. 
265 A Boy in Wall Street; or, Dick Hatch, the Young Broker. By H. K. 
Shackleford. 
266 Jack Wright and his Iron Clad Air Motor; or, Searching for a Lost Ex- 
plorer. By “Noname.,” 


By Gen’l 
By N. 8S. Wood (The Young Amert- 
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26 
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A Magazine Containing Stotties, Sketches, ete., of Gestern hile, 
BY AN OLD SCOUT. 


DO NOT FAIL TO READ IT. 


ha PAGES. PRICE 5 CENTS. | 32 PAGES. 


ae EACH NUMBER IN A HANDSOME COLORED COVER. 


All of these exciting stories are founded on facts. Young Wild 
West is a hero with whom the author was acquainted. His daring 
eeds and thrilling giventarae have never been surpassed. ‘They 
form the base of the most dashing stories ever published. | 
Read the following numbers of this most interesting magazine and 
be convinced: 


1 Young Wild West, The Prince of the Saddle. 24 
2 Young Wild West’s Luck; or, Striking it Rich at the Hills. 





Young Wild West On His Muscle; or, Fighting With Nature’s 
Weapons. 


8 Young Wild West's Victory; or, The Road Agents’ Last Hold-up.| 95 young Wild West's Mistake; ot, Losing a Hundred Thousand. 

4 Young Wild West's Pluck; or, Bound to Beat the Bad Men. 26 Young Wild West in Deadwood; or, The Terror of Taper Top. 

5 Young Wild West’s Beste Shot; or, The Rescue of Arietta. 27 Young, Wild West's Close Call; or, The Raiders of Raw Hide 
6 Young Wild West at Devil Creek; or, Helping to Boom a New . Ridge. 

. Town. : 28 Young Wild West Trapped; or, The Net That Would Not Hold 
7 Young Wild West’s Surprise; or, The Indian Chief’s Legacy. Him. 

8 Young Wild “West Missing; or, Saved by .an Indian Princess. .| 29 Young Wild West’s Hlection; or, A Mayor at Twenty. 

9 Young Wild West and the Detective; or, The Red Riders of the| 30 Young Wild West and the Cattle Thieves; or, Breaking Up a “Bad 

Range. ne - Gang.” 

Q Young Wild West at the Stake; or, The Jealousy of Arietta. 31 Young Wild West's Mascots or, The Dog That Wanted a Master. 
1 Young Wild: West’s Nerve; or, The Nine Golden Bullets. 32 Young Wild West’s Challenge; or, A Combination Hard to Beat. 

2 Young Wild West and the Tenderfoot; or, A New Yorker in the| 33 Young Wild West and the Ranch Queen; or, Rounding Up the Cat- 
Ne West. tle Ropers. 
13 Young Wild West’s Triumph; or, Winning Against Great Odds. | 34 Young Wild West's Pony Express; or,‘ Getting the Mail Through 
14 Young Wild West’s Strategy ; or, The Comanche Chief’s Last Raid. on Time. 4 
15 Young Wild West’s Grit; or, The Ghost of Gauntlet Gulch. 35 Young Wild West on the Big Divide; or, The Raia of the Rene- 
5 Young Wild West’s Big Day; or, The Doble Wedding at Weston. gades. 

Boung Wfid West’s Great Scheme; or, The Building of a Railroad. | 36 Young Wild West’s Million in Gold; or, The Boss Boy of Boulder. 
18 Young Wild West and the Train Robbers; or, The Hynt for the | 37 Young Wild West Running the Gantlet; or, The pti a Chief's 
Stolen Treasure. : Last Shot. 

19 Young Wild West on His Mettle; or, Four ‘Kpatvist Twenty. 38 Young Wild West and the Cowboys; or, A Hot Time on. the 
20 Young Wild West’s Ranch; or, The Renegades of Riley’s Run. Prairie. 


= Young Wild West on the Trail; or, Outwitting the Redskins. 

2 Young Wild West’s Bargain; or, A Red Man With a White Heart. 
23 Young ‘Wild West’s Vacation; or, A vey Time at ne 
" Ranch. 
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SECRET SERVICE | 


— OLD AND YOUNG KING BRADY, DETECTIVES, 
PRICE 5 CTS. 32 PAGES. COLORED COVERS. ISSUED WEEKLY 


LATEST ISSUES: 


The Bradys’ Boy Pupil; or, Sifting Strange Evidence. 

The Bradys in the aws of Death; or, Trapping the Wire Tap- 

' pers. 

The Bradys and the Typewriter; or, The Office Boy's Secret. 

The Bradys and the Bandit King; or, Chasing the Mountain 
Thieves. 


The Bradys and the Drug Slaves; or, The Yellow Demons of 
Chinatown. 

The Bradys and the Anarchist Queen; or, Running Down the 
“Reds. 

The Bradys and the Hotel Crooks; or, The Mystery of Room 44. 

The Bradys and the Wharf Rats ; or, Lively Work in the Har- 
bor. 

The Bradys and the House of Mystery; or, A Dark Night’s 
Work. 


The Bradys’ Winnin 

The Bradys and the 

rhe, Bradys and the: Boatmen; 
ver. 

The Bradys after the Grafters; or, The Mystery in the Cab. 


Game; or, Playing Against the Gamblers. 
ail Thieves; or, The Man in the Bag. 
or, The Clew Found in the 


‘The Bradys and the Cross-Roads Gang; or, the Great Case in 
‘he Heedye and Miss Brown; or, The Mysterious Case in So- 
The Bradys and the Factory Girl; or, The Secret of the Poisoned 
he Bradys and Blonde Bill; or, The Diamond Thieves of Maiden 


The Bradys and the Opium Ring; or, The Clew in Chinatown. 
The Bradys on the 


Grand Circuit; or, Tracking the Light- 
Harness Gang. 


The Bradys aoa the Black Doctor; or, The Secret of the Old 
Vault. 
The Bradys 
The Bradys 
The Bradys 
The Bradys 
The Bradys 
The Bradys 
The Bradys 
town. 
The Bradys and the Serpent Ring; or, The Strange Case of the 
Fortune-Teller. 
The oo and “Silent Sam”; or, ae Oe the Deaf and Dumb 


Gan 
The Bradys and the “Bonanza” King; or, Fighting the Fakirs in 


and the Girl in Grey; or, The Queen of the Crooks. 
and the Juggler; or, Out with ery Show. 
and the Moonshiners : or, Away Down in Tennessee. 
in Badtown; or, The Fight for a Gold Mine., 

in the Klondike ; or, Ferreting Out the Gold Thieves. 
on the Hast Side ; or, Crooked Work in thé Slums. 
and the ‘“‘Highbinders’’; or, The Hot Case in China- 


Frisco. 

The Bradys and the Boston Banker; or, Hustling for Millions in 
the Hub. 

The Bradys on Blizzard Island; or, Tracking the Gold Thieves of 
Cape Nome. 


The Bradys in the Black Hills; or, Their Case in North Dakota. 
The Bradys and ‘Faro Frank” ; or, A Hot Case in the Gold 
Mines. 


The Bradys and the ‘Rube’; or, Tracking the Confidence Men. 

The Bradys_as Firemen; or, Tracking a Gang of Incendiaries. 

He Bradys" in the Oil ‘Country ; or, The Mystery of the Giant 

usher. 

The Bradys and the Blind Beggar; or, The Worst Crook of All. 

The Bradys and the Bankbreakers; or, Working the Thugs of 
Chicago. . 

The Bradys and the Seven Skulls; or, The Clew That Was Found 
in the Barn. 

The Bradys in Mexico; or, The Search for the Aztec Treasure 
House. 


| The Bradys at Black Run; or, Trailing the Coiners of Candle 


Creek. 


For Sale by All Newsdealers, or will be Sent to Any 
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The Bradys Among the Bulls and Bears; or, Working the Wires _ 
in Wall Street. 
The Bradys and the King; or, Working for the Bank of England. 
ane aoe and the Duke's Diamonds; or, The Mystery of the 
ac 


ohe ane and the Bed Rock Mystery ; or, Working in the Black 





The Bradys and the Card Crooks; a Working on an Ocean Liner. 

The Bradys and “John Smith’; or, The Man Without a Name. 

The Bradys and the Manhunters ; oe: Down in the Dismal Swamp. 

The Bradys and the High Rock Mystery; or, The Secret of the 
Seven Steps. 

The bradys at the Block Housg ; or, Rustling the Rustlers on the 
Frontier. 


The Bradys in Baxter Street; or, The House Without a Door. 

The Bradys Midnight Call; or, The Mystery of Harlem Heights. 

The Bradys Behind the Bars ; or, Working on Blackwells Island. 

The Bradys and the Brewer's Bonds; or, Working on a Wall 
Street Case. 


The Bradys on the Bowery; or, The Search for a 

The Bradys and the Pawnbroker; or, 

The Bradys and the Gold Fakirs; 

ree Bradys at Bonanza Bay; or, 

ew. 

The Bradys and the Black Riders; or, The Mysterious Murder at 
Wildtown. 

a wichyey and Senator Slam; or, Working With Washington 

rooks. 

The ere and the Man from Nowhere; or, Their Very Hardest 
Ca 

The Bradya and “No. 99”; or, The Search for a Mad Million- 
aire. 

oe Bradys at Baffin’s Bay; or, The Trail Which Led to the Are- 


Missing Girl. 
A Very Mysteriogs Case. 
or, Working for the Mint. 
Working on a Million Dollar 


The Bradys and Gim Lee ; or, Working a-Clew in Chinatown. 
The Bradys and the “Yegg’” Men; or, Seeking a Clew on the 


Road. 

The Bradys and the Blind Banker; or, Ferretting Out the Wall 
Street Thieves. 

The Bradys and the Black Cat; or, Working Among the Card 
Crooks of Chicago. 

The Bradys and the Texas Oll King; or, Seeking a Clew in ‘the 
Southwest. 

The Bradys and the Night Hawk; or, New York at Midnight. 

The Bradys in the Bad Lands; or, ‘Hot work in South Dakota. ; 

ane. Bradys at Breakneck Hall; , The Mysterious House on the, 

arlem. 
The Bradys and the Fire Marshal; or, Hot Work in Horners 


ville. 
‘The Bradys and the Three Sheriffs; or, Doing a Turn in Ten-— 


231) 


232 


233 
234 


nessee. 

The Bradys and the Opium Smugglers; or, A Hot Trail on the 
Pacific Coast. | 

The Bradys’ Boomerang; or, Shaking Up the Wall Street Wire 
Tappers. 

The Bradys Among the Rockies; or, Working Away Out West. 

The Bradys and Judge Lynch; or, After the Arkansas Terror. 

The Bradys and the Bagg Boys; or, Hustling in the Black Hitls. 

The Bradys and Captain Bangs; or, The Mystery of a Mississippi 
Steamer. 

The Bradys in Maiden Lane; or, Tracking the Diamond Crooks, 

ig rear and Wells-Fargo Case ; or, The Mystery of the Mon- 
ana Mai 


The Bradys and\“‘Bowery Bill’; or, The Crooks of Coon Alley. ' 


the Bradys at BEpEet Bend; or, Smoking Out the Chinese Smug- 
glers. 


Address on Receipt of Price, 5 Cents per Copy, by 


24 Wnion Square, New York. 
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ae THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
S$O00K.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 

this wonderful little book. 

_ No, 42. THE BOYS OF NEW TORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 

Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 

and Irish. Alsec end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 

/ment and amateur shows. 

__.No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 

- AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 

_ soy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 

_ No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 

_@ontains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete., of 

- ‘®errence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 

'@he day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
ebtain a copy immediately. 

o. 79 TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
jlete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
gtage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 

| Scenic at and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
@st jokes, anecdotes and funny stsries of this world-renowned and 
ever ee German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
@olored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
ull instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
er country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
oo at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
6n cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


cooks. 
TTOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 





* 


Fr IMe. 
“@verybou;. boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
‘erackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electru magnetism ; 
_ together with full instructions for making Electric Toys, Batteries, 
_ ete. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
, ustrations. _ 

- No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
| taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 

coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DC ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 


large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
_iKennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 

this book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
. tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
ef games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published. . 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
iyook, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 


- backgammon, croquet. dominoes, etc. Te 
CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
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No. 36. HOW TO SOLVED f J 
the leading conundrums of the day; amusing riddles, curious catches 
and witty sayings. 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
ook, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
age, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with key to same. A 
eomplete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There’s happiness in it. a 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
»f good society and the easiest and most approved methodseof ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
_ @ialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 
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No, 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to | } 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from: 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the mos: 
simple and concise manner possible. : 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting die 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bes 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation am 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods o 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it com: 
tains a full list of the language and sentimeat of flowers, which ic 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
withuut one. 

_No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome: 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at partiec. 
oo to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular squar: 
ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to loya. 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquet®, 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not ‘ges, 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in tic 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving tix: 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of thc 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 
EXverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male an¢! 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this bee? 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. | 
No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated aa’. 
containing full instructions for the management and training of tii 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, etc. . 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AN} 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus: 
trated. By Ira Dre*mew, 
No. 40. HOW Tu MAKE AND SET ‘TRAPS.—Including hint 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birda 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 
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No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.— 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mountiny 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, a a 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving. ful 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by: twenty-eigh’ © 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind eve, 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and isy 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also exr 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di: 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. Thic 
book cannot be equaled. aie 
No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book fe: 
making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrvps, essences,etc., etc. _ 

No. 19.—F RANK 'TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANC# 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving th: 
official distances cn all the railroads of the United States an¢é 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hac 
fares in the-principal cities, reports of the census, etc., ete., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published 
No. 88. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A wor 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in thc 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to ever 
Hehe Abounding in useful and effective recipes for genera! cox: 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Cozr 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arrangia, 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. : 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brad, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuabi” 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventurxy 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contair- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work i%; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and otha, 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De ¥y- 
bney. a 
No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITAB)? 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittang: 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Pat) 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy show! 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, authe. 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete im: 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naw 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a be) 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Oor> 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become ~ 
West Point Military Cadet.” 


PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
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THE LIBERTY BOYS OF 70. 


A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Revolution, 
By HARRY MOORE. | 


These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithful 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of American 
youths who were always ready and willing to imperil their lives 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independence. 
Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matter, 
bound in a beautiful colored cover. 


LATEST ISSUES: 96 The Liberty Boys’ Daring: or. Not Afraid of Anything. 
57 The Liberty Boys’ “Push”; or, Bound to Get There oF Pee, laverty Boys’ Long March; or, The Move that Puzzled the 
¥ ry’ ; . " ’ . ° $ os Dn ” . 
- eee ee eee eaperats Kisses; PE, NS Mad Antony 98 The Liberty Boys’ Bold Front; or, Hot Times on Harlem Heights. 
59 he Liberty Boys’ Justice, And How They Dealt It Out. 99 The liberty Boys in New York; ox, Helping to Hold the Great 
60 The Liberty Boys Bombarded; or, A Very Warm Time. City. 
61 The Liberty Boys’ Sealed Orders; or, Going it Blind. ,, | 100 ‘The Liberty Boys’ Big Risk; or, Ready to Take Chances. 
62 The Liberty Beys’ Daring Stroke; or, With “Light-Horse Harry” | 101 The Liberty Boys’ Drag-Net; or, hauling the Redcoats In. 


at Paulus Fook. ; 102 
63 The Liberty Boys’ Lively Times; or, Here, There and liverywhere. | 193 
64 The Liberty Boys’ “Lone Hand"; or, Fighting Against Great 

Odd , 


dds. 3 104 The Liberty Boys’ Shrewd Trick; or, Springing a Big Surprise. 
= ae ere ers, ee * tar te oo er aiahae 105 The Liberty pice Cunning ; or, Outwitting the Enemy. 
e Liber oys’ Wrath; or, G x . e Liberty Boys’ “Big Hit’; or, Knocki the Rede Out. 
67 The ects Loys’ Battle fer Life; or, The Hardest Struggle of | 197 2 sree & <nocking the Redcoats Out 
All 


oe ery Boys ‘“‘Wild Irishman’; or, A Lively Lad from 

‘ ublin. 

¥ F toys’ Lost; or, * ‘rap That Did Not Work. : E . : 

69 The eae es! “domanivor The vouth Who “Queered” Everything. | 108 The ene Boys’ Surprise; or, Not Just What They Were Look- 

70 The Liberty Boys’ Decoy; or, Baiting the British. ing For. 

71 fhe Liberty Boys Lured; or, The Snare the Enemy Set. 109 The Liberty Boys’ Treasure; or, A Lucky Find. 

72 The Liberty Boys’ Ransom; or, In the Hands of the Tory Outlaws. | 110 The Liberty Boys in Trouble; or, A Bad Run of Luck. 

73 The Liberty Boys as Sleuth-Hounds; or, ‘Trailing Benedict Ar-|111 The Liberty Boys’ Jubilee; or, A Great Day for the Great, Cause 
nold. 112 The Liberty Boys Cornered; or, “Which Way Shall We Turn?’ 

74 The Liberty Boys “Swoop’’; or, Scattering the Redcoats Like | 113 ne ere Boys at Valley Forge; or, Enduring Terrible Hard- 
Chaff. ships. 

f The Liberty Boys’ “Hot Time’; or, Lively Work in Old Virginia. | 114 The Liberty Boys Missing; or, Lost in the Swamps. 

6 The Liberty Boys’ Daring Scheme; or, Their Plot to. Capture the} 115 The Liberty Boys’ Wager, And How They Won It. 


The Liberty Boys’ Lightning Work; or, Too Fast for the British. 
ae Boys’ Lucky Blunder; or, The Mistake that Helped 
Them 


King’s Son. 116 The Liberty Boys Deceived; or, Tricked but Not Beaten. 
77 The Liberty Boys’ Bold Move; or, Into the Enemy’s Country. 117 The Liberty Boys and the Dwarf; or, A Dangerous Knemy. 
73 The Liberty Boys’ Beacon Light; or, The Signal on the Mountain. | 118 The Liberty Boys’ Dead-Shots; or, The Deadly Twelve. 
79 The Liberty Boys’ Henor; or, The Promise ‘That Was Kept. 119 The Liberty Boys’ League; or, The Country Boys Who Helped. 
80 The Liberty Boys’ ‘fen Strike’; or, Bowling the British Over. 120 The Liberty Boys’ Neatest Trick; or, How the Redcoats were 
£1 he Liberty Boys’ Gratitude, and How they Showed It. Fooled. 
82 The Liberty Boys and the Georgia Giant; or, A Hard Man to 121 The Liberty Boys Stranded; or, Afoot in the Enemy’s Country. 
Handle. 122 sai eo ed Boys in the Saddle; or, Lively Work for Liberty's 
83 The Liberty Boys’ Dead Line: or, “Cross it if You Dare!’ ‘ause. : 
8+ The Liberty Boys ‘‘Hoo-Dooed”; or, Trouble at Every Turn. 123 The Liberty Boys’ Bonanza; or, Taking Toll from the Tories. 
85 The Liberty Boys’ Leap for Life; or, The Light that Led en f wee Liberty’ Beves ee ee Be Boag a of eee 
as iber 3 : i j ; or, The Redskin who Fought for o e€ Liberty bo n .; or The Escape at Horseneck. 
o ee dmre _. sgensiiale wa tavens co = 126 The Liberty Boys Bugle Call ; or, The Plot to Poison Washington. 
87 The Liberty Boys “Going it Blind’; or, Taking Big Chances. 127 The Liberty Boys and “Queen Hsther’; or, The Wyoming Valley 
88 The Liberty Boys’ Black Band; or, Bumping the British Hard. Massacre. 
SQ The Liberty Boys’ “Hurry Call’; or, A Wild Dash to Save a|128 The Liberty Boys’ Horse Guard,; or, On the High Hilis of Santee. 
Friend. 129 The Liberty Boys and Aaron Burr; or, Battling for Independ- 
The T.iberty Boys’ Guardian Angel; or, The Beautiful Maid of the ence. 
me “Bountali. . z 130 The Liberty Rpoys and the “Swamp Fox’’: or, Helping Marion. 


91 The Liberty Boys’ Brave Stand: or, Set Back but Not Defeated. 131 The Liberty Boys and Ethan Allen: or, Old and Young Veterans. 
02 The Liberty Boys ‘“‘Treed’’: or, Warm Work in the Tall Timber. 132 The Liberty Boys and the King’s Spy; or, Diamond Cut Dia- 
98 The Liberty Boys’ Dare; or, Backing the British Down. mond. 

94 The Liberty Boys’ Best Blows; or, Beating the British at Benning- |133 The Liberty Boys’ Bayonet Charge; or. The Siege of Yorktown. 


3 
ton. 34 The Liberty Boys and Paul Jones; or, The Martyrs of the Prison Ships, 
%5 The Liberty Boys in New Jersey; or, Boxing the Ears of the Brit- 


ish Jion. 


For Sale by All Newsdealers, or will be Sent to Any Address on Receipt of Price, 5 Cents per Copy, by 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York 


IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 7 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by re 
turn mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 
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FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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